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CHAPTER XIX. 



Albert's prayer and Lottie's answer. 



THE next day being the first of September, 
from early dawn until dusk the valley of 
the Luce resounded with the frequent reverbera- 
tions of guns; and many partridges fell beneath 
the deadly aim of sportsmen, who returned to 
their homes in the afternoon, laden with spoil, 
and pleasantly fatigued with walking over turnips 
and stubbles. 

It was a day of dinner-parties in the 
south-west corner of Boringdonshire ; and Sir 
James and Lady Darling drove to a dinner, eight 
miles from Arleigh, where the guests were 
regaled with partridges, which, though of course 
they had been alive in the morning, came to 
table with the flavour of full keeping, as thou^k 
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they had been hanging in the larder by their 
legs for a week or more. Lottie had received an 
invitation to this same dinner. But after consult- 
ation with her daughter, Lady Darling had on 
good grounds decided that it would be better for 
the girl to remain at home. The mother was of 
opinion that an excess of gaiety was bad for 
all young people, and that a particular young 
person ought not to follow up the excitements of 
the archery tournament with a grand dinner and 
" late hours " on the next day. It was the easier 
for Lottie to concur in this view, as she was not 
yet of an age to enjoy thoroughly the chief 
festivity of the aging and the aged, though she 
fully appreciated the dignity of being a come-out 
young lady, who was entitled to participate in the 
stateliest banquets of her elders. Whether Lady 
Darling had any reason, besides those already 
mentioned, for declining the invitation for her 
daughter, it is the business of this chapter to 
show. 

As it was no longer needful for her to 
practise at the butts, or likely that Albert would 
visit the promontory between breakfast and lun- 
cheon, Lottie spent the morning quietly at home, 
writing to one or two of the several ' old Con- 
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stantines ' whom her conscience pricked her for 
having treated with epistolary neglect since her 
return from Brighton. At mid-day she dined, 
when papa and mamma had their luncheon ; and 
then she whiled away the afternoon with 
her music and a book, in the default of callers, 
and in the absence of her parents, who, wishing 
to pay some visits of ceremony on the way to 
the dinner, left home soon after their luncheon. 
Her groom being required to play the part of 
coachman on the box of the yellow chariot, she 
could not have taken a canter on ' Clifton,' even 
if the excessive heat of the day had not indispos- 
ed her for exercise in the saddle. So she spent 
the afternoon bv herself ; and after her wont she 
enjoyed the solitariness, which afforded her an 
opportunity for reflecting how little she had done 
of late to carry out the excellent scheme for pur- 
suing her graver studies, with which she had 
started on her homeward journey from Han- 
over Square. Like most girls when they are 
leaving gchool, Lottie, on saying good-bye to 
Brighton, was deeply impressed with a sense of 
her duties to her intellect, and had formed virtu- 
ous resolutions for enlarging her knowledge of 
history and the sciences. 
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The time, spent thus wholesomely in regretting 
omissions of duty, and in reforming broken reso- 
lutions, was followed by tea and thick bread and 
butter. Lottie had given special directions con- 
cerning the thickness of the slices, in her deter- 
mination to be once again a school-girl all by 
herself; and in the execution of this childish 
piece of ' make-believe,' she enjoyed herself pro- 
digiously. 

The sun having fallen and the heat subsided, 
when the bread and butter had vanished, Lottie 
left the house, and strolled about the upper gar- 
den, humming stray snatches of familiar songs, 
aud revolving half-a-hundred happy thoughts, as 
she went the round of the flower-beds, which 
were much less gaudy on this first of September 
than they had been ten weeks earlier, but still were 
bright with petunias and verbenas, as every gar- 
den ought to be in early Autumn after a genial 
Summer. The statelier roses had shed their 
honours, and the show of geraniums was meagre ; 
but their brilliant lights had been replaced with 
the milder glow of asters and chrysanthemums. 
Having stood for a few minutes near the ha-ha, 
listening in vain for the night-jar, Lottie went round 
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to ' the nook,' her favourite resting-place in all 
the grounds. 

A circular patch of lawn, hedged by ever- 
greens and garnished with slender sprays of 
weeping birch, this secluded corner had in the 
middle of its green plot a marble tank for gold- 
fish, and a rustic chair on which Lottie had pass- 
ed some happy hours with one of Tennyson's 
volumes in her hand. 

Tranquil at all times, the water of this tiny 
pool seemed unusually still to Lottie, as she ex- 
amined the broad leaves of a water-lily that lay 
extended on its surface, and saw the crimson 
forms of the toy-fish lying lazily in its mid- 
depth. The reflections from the mirror were 
strangely vivid, and Lottie, trained at Hanover 
Square to regard her semblance in looking- 
glasses, gazed pensively at herself, standing there 
in loneliness. As she did so, the solitariness of 
her position occurred to her. It seemed to her 
that her father and mother had left her for a 
long journey and time, instead of a few miles 
and hours ; and it suddenly struck the girl, who 
had never known weariness of herself, that it 
would be sad to live without the sympathy of 
companions, even in so delightful a spot as Ar- 
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lei^-. A::d n&ea tie rfiOQ^?!! rose that the 
M]ne:i:s. whom :?he loned s> tejiinelT and sJronslv, 
woziM ^^riipi? oce djiT ^ats^ xw:it. and leave her 
i:: enJiarii;: <0'Ii:n3de. la laner dars h seeraed 
:o her very sam::^ :ha!r nfcis C2^^«ralful refle<^on 
was <:ill ais^r>et5^^ ber, wbei site saw Albert's 
fa<\> arid :ort:> 0:1 :?:e saur^ie minn^r liiai reflected 
her own feaiares^ I: s^errted itai tis eyes were 
lix^kir.g iiiio her cv>ur::eraijoe. 

Wiih a cry and a s^an she rjdsed her glaoce, 
aiid S5\w Alben befor>e^ her, 

** Don> Ix* frighie^ied.'^ he said. ^ Do pardon 
mo for alarniinc vou," 

'* I am not frighioiied : I ai^a oiily startled for 
an instant. I did nvM hoar your step, and you 
o;\mo ujxMi mo just as I was thinkiiig it was not 
woU tor mo to bo alone. The thought had 
saddonvxl mo ; and mv friends should onlv see 
mo at my happiosts" 

** 1 cvuUi not have oomo more opportunely/' 
lio ropliod, advancing to hor and pizing with 
prayoiiul oyos into tho light that burned be- 
twoon lior long blav^k lasliOs. '* for I am here, 
Lottio, to ask vou to s;\vo mo from the weari- 
noss o( lonolinoss, and to lot mo bo vour com- 
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For ten seconds her wondering expression 
seemed to indicate that she could not catch the 
full meaning of his words. 

" Lottie," he entreated, " do tell me that I am 
not asking too much." 

The day was near when they laughed merrily 
at the first words that Lqttie uttered in response 
to this burning prayer, after she had caught the 
purport of his supplication, and at the same 
moment, reverting to his behaviour on a previous 
evening, had seen that her first judgment of it 
had not been faulty. 

"Then I was right," she said, " and it is as I 
thought." 

Before ten days had passed, Albert accused 
Lottie of having spoken these words in a tone of 
compassionate reproachfulness, a tone implying 
that she had tried to think better of him, and to 
her grief found herself compelled to think the 
worst. But though she admitted that she might 
in her first surprise have made some such silly 
speech, she declared that the compassionately re- 
proachful tone was the mere fiction of his ma- 
licious fancy. 

" Yes, yes," Albert answered, seeing how the 
present had brought the past to Lottie's raind^ 
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'' the Other night I was on the point of telling 
you my hope, and imploring you to give it en- 
couragment, when your look of displeasure caused 
me to forbear. You are not angry with me 

" No, no, and I was scarcely at all angry 
then." 

'' Thank you for that," ejaculated Albert, 
taking her right hand, and observing with satis- 
faction that she showed no wish to with- 
draw it. " But, though you are not displeased 
with me, you have not said 'yes.' Lottie, my 
own dear girl, do promise to love me." 

" Go away now, Albert," the girl said kindly, 
blushing as she addressed him so familiarly, " you 
may not remain here this evening, for mamma is 
not at home. Don't think me unkind. Leave 
me alone till to-morrow." 

" I knew that your father and mother were 
away from Arleigh. Lady Darling told me that 
you would be alone — that I might come to you, 
to tell you of my love." 

" Then mamma knows ?" 

" She sanctions my visit and my entreaty. I 
may not say that she wishes you to be mine, for 
she told me that she would not influence you in 
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any way. But she has been so good to me, in 
sympathizing with me, and in arranging for me 
to see you this evening, that I am sure she will 
be glad to hear you have given me the promise 
which I entreat you to make." 

Whilst these words were being spoken, Lottie, 
without taking her hand from Albert's grasp, had 
withdrawn a few paces from the marble tank in 
the direction of the rustic seat. Seeing her pur- 
pose, Albert led her to the chair, and allowed her 
a minute of silence in which to recover her com- 
posure. 

In that minute she saw the full significance of 
the feelings with which he had inspired her, and 
by which her conduct to him in a hundred trivial 
matters had been determined for several weeks. 
She knew that her captain had come to claim 
her ; and her heart went forth to bless him. 

Then, bending over her, Albert said, with 
a vehemence which was all the more mys- 
teriously impressive because the voice which 
clothed his fervent words was irresistibly gentle, 

*' I know you love me, Lottie ; and you know 
you love me. Then do, in mercy to me, find 
courage to say that you will be mine." 

"Five minutes ago, Albert," she said, slowly and 
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clearly, raising from the depths of a pure soul her 
own sacred recognition of her recently discovered 
love, and placing it with pathetic solemnity on the 
words whereby she conveyed herself to her suitor, 
'' five minutes ago I did not know I loved you. 
But I do love you, and I see that my love for you 
is no new thing, but the flower of a plant which 
you placed in my heart, and have been feeding 
with smiles and kindness. Oh ! Albert, I may 
not be selfish in my happiness ! May my love 
be the joy to you that your love is to me !" 

As she spoke thus thankfully and seriously, she 
looked up into his face, with a glowing splendour 
in her large blue eyes, that declared more forci- 
bly than her language how completely she sur- 
rendered herself to him. But when he bent 
down, and put his lips upon her white forehead, 
her eyes fell, and crimson joy sprang to the face 
which she turned towards the ground. 

Then, seating himself by her side, and putting 
his right arm round her little waist, Albert drew 
her towards him, and poured into her ear streams 
of sacred speech, which it would be a kind of 
profanity to report upon a^ page penned for the 
amusement of readers in their hours of idleness. 
And Lottie's tongue was no less eloquent and 
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musical. They received one another into the 
secret places of their hearts, so that each saw that 
a njere selfish happiness, living on sympathies 
bounded by their mutual love, would never 
satisfy the other. They would pass their years 
in joy : and they would express their gratitude 
for their own felicity, and for God's immeasurable 
goodness to them, by efforts for the benefit of 
those to whom fortune had been less bounteous. 

The twilight was deepening into darkness ere 
Albert, rising from his seat, said, 

" But, Lottie, I may stay no longer now, for 
I am here under conditions, put upon me by your 
mamma, and I must observe them." 

*' Were they very hard terms ?" Lottie inquired, 
with an affectation of pitiful concern. 

" I may not murmur at them, though they 
compel me to leave you now. Lady Darling 
told me that, if I could not find you in the 
garden, I might seek you in the house, and in- 
vite you to stroll with me in the grounds. But 
she enjoined me, under any circumstances, to 
leave you before it became dark." 

" The terms were not very hard. I don't think, 
Albert, she was very cruel to you." 

" The power to be unkind, Lottie, is not in 
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your mother. She has been very good to me, and 
I love her very much — as much as your husband 
ought to love her. When you see her to-night, do 
tell her that I told you of her kindness to me." 

Deferring their separation for a few more min- 
utes, Lottie accompanied her lover to the boun- 
dary of the inner garden ; and ere he went away 
for Earl's Court, she allowed him to put another 
kiss on her cheek. Indeed, when she saw what 
the thief was after, she turned the round cheek 
a little upwards, so that Albert's softly-furred lips 
and chin might get at it easily. At present, 
however, she had no courage to return the en- 
dearment. But as they stood beside a standard- 
rose, which placed directly under her eyes two 
twin buds growing from the same stalk, it oc- 
curred to her that she would not be treating Al- 
bert according to his desert if she dismissed him 
without anything of the nature of a kiss. So she 
plucked one of the twin buds, and having kissed 
it ostentatiously, put it with her own hands into 
a button-hole of his coat. 

A minute more, and Albert had passed from 
her sight. 

When she could no longer see him, Lottie re- 
slowlv to the house ; and she was on the 
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point of crossing its threshold, when she suddenly 
changed her purpose, and retraced her steps to 
the rose-tree from which she had shortly before 
taken her last gift to Albert. Having robbed the 
standard of the remaining one of the twin buds, 
Lottie kissed it caressingly, and put it in the bosom 
folds of her dress. In thus taking one of her own 
flowers, and putting it on her own breast, Lottie 
felt a vague consciousness of clandestine misde- 
meanour. Before she plucked the bud, she looked 
round about her furtively and anxiously, to as- 
sure herself that no human eye was upon her ; 
and when she was again on the point of entering 
her father's house, she checked a sudden impulse 
to throw away the stolen bud, by saying to her- 
self, 

" Nonsense, it is only a flower, and no one will 
know what it means." 

Alone in the lighted drawing-room, Lottie 
spent the next two hours with her own thoughts. 
The fast, strong stream of life seemed to be 
carrying her onwards very quickly. She had 
seen and done and felt so very much since she 
was * only a schoolgirl,' that whole years seemed 
to lie between her and her old time at Brighton. 
In truth, not three months — barely ten weeks^ to 
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be accurate — had passed since she learnt lessons 
and took ^ reprises ' at Hanover Square ; and al- 
ready she had been loved, had fallen in love, and 
had promised some day or other to be some one's 
wife. Ten weeks ! They must have been ten 
years. And yet every incident of her last hours 
at Brighton, and her subsequent life, was re- 
membered by her distinctly, as trivial matters 
never are remembered when they have falleri 
under the mist of much time. She recalled 
Eugie Bridlemere's wild talk about brides and 
bridals in the * long room,' and how, when the 
other girls had declared a preference for this or 
that kind of husband, she had only blushed, and 
committed the whole question to her mamma, 
and implored the girls to 4et it be.' All that Miss 
Constantine had said about the obligation of girls 
to be unselfish in their love-affairs was remember- 
ed; every word of it recurred to Lottie, whose clear 
retrospect enabled her to see how scores of inci- 
dents had helped her onwards into her love of 
Albert. The * quite common persons' in the 
rail way -carriage had gossiped in her hearing 
about Albert, and the reasons which the Boring- 
donshire girls had for thinking well of him. She 
had not driven from the Owleybury station be- 
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fore she saw him, and heard her mother praise 
him. Then came her mamma's speeches, which 
had done so much to make marriage a familiar 
thought to her ; and then followed Tiny Marsh's 
impudent boastings of her skill in man-hunting. 
And from the time when he first greeted her 
under the elms till only a few minutes since, 
when he kissed her forehead, Albert had been 
her daily companion, teaching her to love him, 
whilst all the time she had supposed herself 
to be regarding him as nothing more than an 
adult playmate. It was not wonderful that she 
had travelled far away from childish simplicity to 
womanly knowledge in those ten weeks. 

When the clock pointed towards eleven, though 
she felt no inclination for slumber, Lottie retired 
for the night, in order that she might have a 
necessary interview with her mamma under the 
most agreeable circumstances, and also avoid a 
needless, and possibly embarrassing, encounter 
with her papa, on that eventful night. So Lottie 
went to bed, having first left a sealed envelope 
in a place where she knew it would catch 
her mamma's eye immediately she re-entered 
the house. The epistle was brief and to the 
point ; it was also sufficiently explicit, thow^ \\» 
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had neither date nor signature. " Do come to 
me, dearest, to-night. He has been here, and I 
am so very happy." That was the whole of the 
letter. 

Within two minutes of her receipt of this note, 
Lady Darling was in her child's room, and Lottie, 
sitting up in her bed, had thrown her arms round 
her mother s neck. 

" Dear, dear mother," said the girl, " he has 
been here. He told me you had given him 
leave to come : and I told him all that he wanted 
me to tell him. I am so very happy, mother. 
I find that I have been loving him for days and 
weeks without knowing it. And the love, which 
sometimes separates whilst it joins, and tears 
asunder whilst it binds together, will not take 
me from you. Dearest, do say that you do not 
love me less because I love him." 

If Lottie had managed to say all to him that • 
Albert wanted her to say, Mary Darling was no 
less successful in giving Lottie all the assurances 
which were needful for the completion of the 
girVs happiness. When she left her child for the 
night there were two unspeakably joyful women 
in the Manor-house. 

Trifling matters are apt to put themselves in 
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the mind side by side with grand affairs ; and as 
Lottie fell asleep she smiled to think how she 
had exulted ifot many hours before at her good 
fortune in carrying off the jewelled quiver — 
the first first prize that she had ever won. It 
seemed an age since her dehut in the archers' 
paddock at Owleybury ; and the winning of the 
quiver was so ridiculously trivial a matter for 
her to have been so delighted about it ! The 
victory of that night had rendered all her other 
triumphs insignificant. 

May we congratulate Lottie on her felicity 
without a misgiving? Do the teachings of 
this perplexing world justify us in feeling 
confident that her happiness will endure for a 
great while, and yield no fruit of sorrow? 
We say that grief endures for a night, and 
that joy comes in the morning; and our way 
of uttering the familiar words implies that woe 
is the parent of bliss. But does it not as often 
happen that joy perishes in a night, and that 
grief comes with the dawn? Are our de- 
lights less fleeting than our sorrows ? — does 
not the gladness of an hour often give birth 
to wretchedness which ends only with the grave ? 
The preacher's doctrine may be unpalatable to 
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those who exult in unstable felicity, but it has 
consolation for those who droop and weep be- 
neath woes which are no less \^in than our 
sweetest vanities. The refrain of * vanitas vani- 
tatura ' may be mournful to the dwellers in life's 
sunny places, but it is cheerful music to those who 
inhabit the homes of sorrow, and are moving 
painfully onwards through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Let not this chapter, how- 
ever, conclude with lugubrious predictions for 
Lottie, of whose changeful fortunes much re- 
mains to be told. What will be, will be. For 
the present it is enough to know that she is 
happy, and that it really matters little whether 
people are joyful or wretched in this brief exist- 
ence, whose pleasures and sorrows are alike 
transitory. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

JOHN GUERDON HEARS ABOUT IT. 

THE infirmities of age having disqualified him 
for the pursuit of partridges, and indeed 
for any manlier exercise than that of riding at an 
easy pace on his stout cob, John Guerdon spent 
the first of September in his bank-parlour, doing 

• 

the ornamental business of the firm, whose affairs 
had of late years fallen under the despotic con- 
trol of Mr. Gimlett Scrivener. To ordinary clients 
the senior partner of Guerdon and Scrivener's 
Bank was a very great man. They were im- 
pressed profoundly by his white waistcoat and 
large nose, his silk pocket-handkerchief and 
air of benign condescension. The shrewder and 
stronger men of the Great Yard had, indeed, lost 
faith in his oracular utterances for many a day, 
and did not need to be told the name of the 
great man's master. But the commonalty of 
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small tradesmen and petty speculators still stood 
iu awe of him ; and to console himself for his ex- 
clusion from the pastime of the day, John 
Guerdon, sitting in the large easy-chair of his 
private office, behaved with unusual pomposity to 
the persons who approached him with requests 
that they might overdraw their accounts. 

Not that Mr. Guerdon had altogether dropt 
out of the circles of sportsmen. He had taken out 
a shooting licence, and he meant, ere many days 
had passed, to invite some of his neighbours to 
kill the Earl's Court partridges, whilst he watch- 
ed their proceedings from the back of his pony, 
and occasionally fired a barrel in the direction in- 
dicated by a game-keeper, at objects which his 
dim vision could not perfectly see. In courteous 
remembrance of old times, and in consideration 
of their privilege of walking over his stubbles, 
two or threeof his younger and more stalwart com- 
rades had, also, asked him to " go out with them 
on the first." But John Guerdon, fully alive to 
his physical failings, had prudently declined their 
invitations, and arranged to dine at the Hamraer- 
hampton club with his old chum, Ned Barlow. 

One of the Beech Court Barlows, and second 
cousin to the present squire, Edward Barlow had 
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a coal-mine, and shares in more than one thriving 
concern of the Hamraerhampton district. Like 
all prosperous Englishmen of the stupid sort, who 
have some slight colour of ancestral gentility, 
John Guerdon rendered excessive homage to 
blood ; and he consequently valued his friend for 
being a Barlow of Beech Court even more than 
he respected him for being rich, and able to stow 
away his two bottles of port per diem without dis- 
comfort. Mr. Barlow also stood high in the 
banker's esteem as a rare teller of a good story. 
As Mr. Barlow's repartees and choicest anecdotes 
would suffer from repetition, and offend the taste 
of polite drawing-rooms, specimens of them shall 
not be given on this page. It is enough to say 
that they all possessed certain broad and pungent 
characteristics, which proved the gentleman to be 
* one of an old school ' of humourists. 

At the Hammerhampton club, John Guerdon 
and Ned Barlow were allowed to take liberties. 
The sole survivors of the original founders of the 
House, they were practically irremovable members 
of the committee, and had the cellar pretty well 
in their own hands. At least once in three weeks 
it was their custom to dine at the club in a little 
private room, and by excessive indulgence in 
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port-wine preserve themselves in an interesting 
condition of chronic gout. 

For more than a week John Guerdon had 
looked forward to meeting his boon companion 
at the club for ' a dinner and a set-to ' on the 
first of September. But his pleasant anticipations 
were inadequately realised. For the friends had 
scarcely dispatched their soup and ' bit of fish,' 
when Ned Barlow began to banter the banker 
about Albert's assiduous attentions to Miss Dar- 
ling of Arleigh. His eldest grand-daughter having 
been one of the eleven ladies defeated by Lottie 
on the previous day, Mr. Barlow had heard the 
whole story of Miss Darling s victory at the butts, 
and of her grateful transference of the honours 
of her triumph to the young man who had come 
over to Arleigh, morning after morning, to in- 
struct her in the use of the bow. Of course the 
affair was common gossip in the neighbourhood ; 
but John Guerdon, though ranking as one of 
'the neighbourhood' of Owleybury, had not 
heard anything of his son's now notorious doings 
at Arleigh, when they were disclosed to him by 
Ned Barlow, with an abundance of jocular ex- 
aggeration. 

As John Guerdon listened, he drank his wine 
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faster, and his black eyebrows exhibited his 
excitement by ominous twitchings, 

" Humph !" growled the nettled father, " the 
world appears to know much more of my boy's 
affairs than he condescends to tell me about 
them." 

The topic being obviously offensive to his 
friend, it may appear strange to some readers that 
so ' good a fellow ' as old Ned Barlow did not 
replace it with a more agreeable subject. But 
it was the rule of ' the old school,' which Mr. 
Barlow adorned, to hit a man again, if he winced 
under a conversational thrust, and to show 
cleverness by striking him precisely on the point 
covered by the former blow. No talker could 
surpass Mr. Barlow in the rough play which, 
under the colour of good fellowship, accom- 
plishes everything that small spite delights to 
effect. And on the present occasion he excelled 
himself. 

'' You don't like the thought of such a match, 
eh, Guerdon ?" inquired the tormentor. 

" What match ? I don't know any," responded 
the victim, twitching his black brows in answer 
to the stab. 

" Well, old friend, of course there is not much 
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money; but there is nothing else to be said 
against the young lady, who comes of a good 
stock, has been trained carefully, and is about as 
pretty a girl as can be found between this place 
and Brighton pier." 

" I have not said anything against the young 
lady, though I may not think over-well of her," 
growled the victim, "if she and her people 
have been throwing bait to catch my youngster, 
without consulting me." 

"As to consulting you, John Guerdon," re- 
joined the old friend, with the malice of which 
only old friends are capable, " it does not strike 
me that Sir James Darling was bound to talk to 
you about the matter till you mentioned it to 
him. As the young man's father, it falls to you 
to open the discussion, if either of you should 
speak before you are spoken to by the young 
people themselves. For my part, I think that 
fathers can't say too little about their children's 
love affairs." 

" Indeed ! That may be good doctrine for a 
man whose children have pleased themselves in 
marrying, as well as in other matters," retorted 
John Guerdon, showing fight, as he pointed thus 
bluntly to his friend's domestic troubles. "But 
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as my boy is my only child, and has been trained 
to respect his father, I expect to have a voice in 
his arrangements. At least, if he does not allow 
me a word in them, he may not be surprised if I 
pull my purse-strings tight." 

*' Anyhow, he is old enough to be his own 
master ; and if he has shown more good taste 
than prudence in running after Miss Darling, I 
don't see that Sir James is in fault. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that he thinks you able to 
take care of yourself without his assistance. Of 
course he never imagined that you were ignorant 
of Albert's daily visits to Arleigh." 

" Who says the visits have been daily ?" 

"Everybody. Bless you, my boy, all the 
women within ten miles of Owleybury are talk- 
ing about the Arleigh butts, and Miss Lottie's 
teacher." 

" What may be said by chattering women is 
nothing to me," John Guerdon rejoined hotly. 
" I'll hold my tongue till my son condescends to 
take me into his confidence. And in the mean- 
time, Ned, I think we had better drink our wine, 
and leave his affairs alone. Anyhow, you needn't 
bother yourself about them. He isn't your son." 

" I should wish he was," responded Mr. Bat- 
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low, who saw that he had gone rather too far in 
amusing himself at his old chum's expense, " if I 
hadn't sons enough of my own, for he is a very 
pleasant, gentlemanlike youngster. There is not 
a likelier lad in our part of Boringdonshire." 

Appeased by this tribute to his paternal pride, 
John Guernon said, 

"He is a good enough boy, and up to this 
point has never disappointed me in anything. 
Shall we have a bottle of the ' yellow-seal,' to 
begin with after dinner ?" 

Dropping the disagreeable topic, Mr. Barlow, 
during the rest of the dinner, exerted himself to 
restore his friend to good-humour ; but though 
eJohn Guerdon's resentment against his boon 
companion subsided, he could not relish the 
flavour of the ' yellow-seal ;' and when he had 
taken, without contentment, his full share of 
three bottles, he declined to join his comrade in 
drinking a fourth. The disturbing intelligence 
had decided him to have an explanation with 
Albert. Instead of sleeping at the bank, as he 
was wont to do after his club-dinners, he would 
catch the last train for Owleybury, and drive 
from the Cathedral down to Earl's Court in a 
fly. He should by that way reach his house 
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before midnight ; and if his son were at home, 
he would speak to him before they went to rest. 
Old Ned Barlow pleaded cogently for a fourth 
bottle of 'yellow-seal,' but the banker was 
obstinate, and went off for the late train. 

On the way toOwleybury, Mr. Guerdon decided 
on the course which he would take, under each 
of several contingencies. But though he prepared 
himself for half-a-dozen possible positions, it 
never occurred to the father that Albert was 
already Miss Darling s accepted suitor. That his 
son had been too much at Arleigh Manor ; that 
he was in danger of fixing his affections on the 
Judge's daughter ; that he had even fallen in love 
with her — John Guerdon could believe. But that, 
indefianceof a paternal warning, so well-principled 
a boy should have actually offered his hand to 
the young lady, was a thing too monstrous and 
incredible for the banker's unimaginative mind 
to place it amongst the possibilities of the case. 

Had Albert been at home when his sire ar- 
rived at the door of his country-house, it is pro- 
bable that the two would have had a painful and 
stormy altercation ; and that in the heats of dis- 
cussion John Guerdon would either have con- 
ceived an implacable hostility against Lottie, 
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or have given utterance to an intemperate speech 
which would have separated him from his son for 
ever. It was fortunate for both of them that 
Albert was enjoying his recent triumph in solitude, 
and the open air, at a distance of several miles 
from Earl's Court. 

On hearing of his son's absence from the Court, 
Mr. Guerdon grunted half-a-dozen times snap- 
pishly and went off to bed, comforting himself 
with the reflection that to-morrow would afford . 
him an opportunity for giving the boy ' a bit of 
his mind.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A ROARING CHAPTER. 



AT all times a great and heavy sleeper, when 
he was not suffering from a paroxysm of the 
gout, John Guerdon did not wake early on the 
second of September ; and when he at length en- 
tered his breakfast-parlour, he found Albert in the 
act of finishing his morning meal. It was not 
their custom to wait for one another at breakfast. 
Each of the men had his separate tea-pot ; and 
the son had been told expressly that, by delaying 
his own breakfast till his father should appear, he 
offered no mark of filial respect that was either 
required or desired from him. But entering the 
room in a quarrelsome humour, and seeing no 
other pretext for adopting a tone of grievance, 
the banker, after nodding sulkily to his heir, said, 
" Humph ! then you have not had the civility 
to wait for me ?" 
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Instead of arguing the case, and offering the 
obvious reply to the charge of incivility, Albert, 
who managed his father almost as cleverly as he 
had managed Lottie, replied with conciliatory 
heartiness, 

'' I would have waited for you, sir, had I 
thought it probable that you would be down by 
this time. You came home from Hammerharap- 
ton so late last night, that I gave you yet another 
hour for your bed-room." 

Having received this dutiful speech in silence, 
John Guerdon relieved his very unusual irrita- 
bility by assailing his man-servant. The' man 
was told that the eggs were not so fresh as they 
ought to be, and that the tea was slop. 

" Go and tell those people in the kitchen," the 
master exclaimed, setting the water an example 
in the art of boiling over, " that if they won't see 
that the water boils before they pour it on the 
leaves, they may look out for a master who has a 
liking for slops. Here, take the beastly stuff 
away, and bring me a pot that's fit to drink. 
Now be quick !" 

Having thus petulantly dismissed the butler, 
who, after a lapse of three minutes, placed the 
same tea-pot and the same infusion of the Chinese 
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leaf before his employer, Joha Guerdon unfolded 
a London paper of the previous evening, and pro- 
ceeded to glance at its money article. 

Thinking that it would be best for him to leave 
his father alone, and give him time to compose 
himself, Albert rose from his chair, and was 
walking to the door of the breakfast-parlour, 
when he was arrested by his father saying, 

" I am going to Hammerhampton by the twelve 
o'clock train, and I wish to have a word or two 
with you, after my breakfast, before I start." 

" By all means, sir," returned Albert, looking 
at his watch. " It is now half- past nine ; shall I 
meet you in the library at half-past ten?" 

" Yes, that will do. No, make it a quarter of 
an hour earlier ; for I might miss my train, and 
I may have a good deal to say to you. Be in 
the library at a quarter past ten." 

From his father's testiness, and the ominous 
twitching of his dark, beetling eyebrows, Albert 
saw that a storm was brewing for him, whilst the 
tea was brewing for his sire. It was clear to 
him that something of his recent doings at Arleigh 
had come to his father's ears ; and that, when the 
storm burst, it would hfirl at him an order to 
start at once for a certain villa on the Menai 
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Straits, unless he took the bull by the horns, 
and anticipated the command by showing that 
circumstances precluded him from paying his 
addresses to Blanche Heathcote. 

Whilst he spent the next half-hour pacing to 
and fro on the terraces of the Earl's Court 
garden, Albert saw that he would do well to 
have the first word in the library. By allowing 
his father to open the discussion, he would 
only allow him to take up a position from 
which it would be necessary to drive him before 
the real battle could be begun. 

On entering the library at the appointed time, 
Albert saw that his father was already there, 
sitting in his easy-chair, and surrounded by many 
hundreds of gorgeously-bound volumes, which 
their owner had never opened. Having closed 
the door behind him, the young man opened the 
game by saying, 

"• I also, father, want to speak to you about 
my relations with a young lady whom I hope 
ere long to make mv wife." 

" Indeed !— eh !— your wife ?" ejaculated the 
senior, instantly turning scarlet in the face, as he 
fidgeted about in his chair. Having thrown off 
a little steam with those utterances, the banker, 
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making a violent effort to appear calm, whilst 
his long fingers twitched with excitement, re- 
marked, " ril listen to what you have to say ; 
but mind me first — just a word or two from 
me first — let us understand our positions. In 
another day or two your mother's trustees will 
pay you the £5,000 now lying in the Consols, 
and up to that amount you'll be independent of 
me; but otherwise it depends on me whether 
your ' expectations ' are satisfied. I am master 
of my own property, and it is a rule of Provi- 
dence that every man may do what he likes with 
his own. My money is my own ; my share in 
the bank is my own ; Earl's Court is my own ; 
and if you venture to marry a girl whom I refuse 
to acknowledge as a daughter, you shan't have a 
share in my bank, nor a shilling of my money, 
nor a single acre of my land. There, I am 
frank with you. And now, what have you to 

say?" 

''That I am very sorry to hear you say so, sir, . 
for I am in love with a young lady whose for- 
tune (I really do not know what it is) may per- 
haps appear to you insufficient. On no other 
score can you object to her. I am in love with 
Lottie Darling." 
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^' Pooh ! pooh ! — then get out of love with 
her as soon as you have written the proper 
amount of poetry to her eyebrows. Don't blarae 
rae for being hard, because you have run your 
head against the very post that I warned you 
from. I ordered you, sir, not to flirt with her, 
and yet I hear you have been flirting with her 
every morning for the last two months, under 
my very nose, without letting me have a sus- 
picion of your disobedience. Well, boys will be 
boys, and I am not going to say anything about 
your contempt for your father s express orders. 
But if I overlook your disobedience, you mustn't 
talk any nonsense to me about love and fiddle- 
sticks. Pooh I I am a business man, sir, and I 
can't spare time to listen to trash of that sort. 
Now take your orders ; be ofi* to Wales this 
very afternoon — pack your traps, and be off. 
You know what I mean. If you want money, 
call at the bank as you go. No, that will be out 
of your way. Hammerhampton is not on the 
road to Wales. I have some notes in my pocket, 
if you want them." 

''Thank you, sir, I don't want them." 
"Well, then, be off, and don't let me see you 
when I return from business." 
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" Sir, I shrink from offending you, but I can- 
not comply with your request." 

" You refuse to go to Wales?" asked the father, 
raising his face. 

" I raust decline to call on Miss Heathcote." 
"That means, you won't marry her?" 
" It does, for I am engaged to Miss Darling." 
Turning purple with fury at the stupendous 
announcement, John Guerdon rose from his 
chair, and screamed at his heir, 

" What ! — what !— engaged !— did you dare to 
say ' engaged ?' " 

" Yes, sir," Albert answered quietly, and with 
perfect self-possession ; " I made my offer to her 
last night, and she accepted me." 

*'Then, confound you!" exclaimed the father, 
using, however, a shorter and more forcible word 
than *' confound " to point the choicest periods 
of a speech which he roared out screamingly, 
" for an impudent, unnatural, false-hearted young 
rascal ! Confound you, sir ! Do you hear me ? 
Confound you, I say I — confound you for an un- 
grateful, treacherous, smooth-tongued reprobate ! 
You have dared to disobey my orders under my 
very nose, and to sit chuckling over the know- 
ledge of your abominable conduct, while ^^^ 
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kept on, speaking me fair, and playing the part 
of a dutiful son. You're a confounded hypo- 
crite, sir — a black, poisonous, confounded hypo- 
crite, sir ! ril make no terms with you. Go — 
go out of ray house ! — out at once, if you don't 
wish to carry a father s curse with you I" 

John Guerdon sincerely believed that, if he 
cursed his rebellious offspring, the consequences of 
the anathema would be awful. Therefore, even 
in the madness of his rage, he forbore to utter 
the awful malediction that would pursue its 
object to the grave. True, he had confounded 
him several times, and meant to confound him 
again, with frequent reiterations of a vulgar 
monosyllable ; but he had not yet said, with 
withering accents, " My curse I — a father's curse 
be upon you !" The banker had heard many a son 
cursed in these terms on the stage ; and he knew 
a father in private life who had repudiated his 
first-born with the same mystic form, and blasted 
him so effectually that the young man died of 
delirium tremens within a twelvemonth. Differ- 
ing vastly from the tragic 'curse,' the vulgar 
monosyllables might be hurled at any offender, 
any number of times, without serious injury to 
his health and general welfare. 
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The storm had burst, and for a time it raged 
furiously. It was fortunate that its most terrify- 
ing fierceness expended itself in angry denuncia- 
tions of all wicked sons, and that, in his wrath,* 
the storraer made no insulting reference either 
to Lottie or her parents. In this respect he 
might have been less temperate, had not Ned 
Barlow shown him that it was not Sir James 
Darling's business to prevent his daughter from 
getting a better offer than her future father-in- 
law desired for her. Anyhow, the furious 
and screaming gentleman forbore to apply to 
Lottie's papa and mamma the terms of disap- 
proval in which he might with some justice have 
spoken of them, had Albert been a sixteen-years- 
old stripling, instead of a young man who had 
completed his twenty-fifth year, and had long 
been his own master in foreign capitals. So far 
as the Darlings were concerned, Mr. Guerdon 
evinced a moderation which was consistent with 
the general decency of the domestic tyrant, who, 
though an arrant bully and blusterer under pro- 
vocation, had too much self-respect to slander a 
worthy neighbour, or asperse gentlewomen with 
suggestions of dishonour. 

And whilst the storm raged, Albert Guerdon, 
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prudently bending his head towards it, said no- 
thing to exasperate the anger which it was his 
object to mitigate. 

Upon the whole, the elder Mr. Guerdon raged 

dramatically, and in a style not unworthy of his 

intelligence. He scolded with the extravagant 

piquancy of the almost extinct school of elderly 

gentlemen who used to run up to ' Lunnon ' at 

the * monsous ' speed of ten miles an hour. His 

mention of his grey hairs, and the grave to which 

sorrow would speedily bring them, was, in the 

highest degree, pathetic. But irascible orators are 

apt to spoil- the effect of their strongest points, 

by following them up with ludicrously weak 

admissions. It was so on the present occasion 

with the master of Earl's Court. Having uttered 

many strong things, and risen to a sublime 

height, when, for the tenth time, he held the 

utterable, but unuttered, paternal curse in 

terrorem over the dauntless Albert, he sunk into 

comical bathos by wondering " what the deuce 

Scrivener would say to it all." 

From the moment of this absurd utterance, 
the game passed into Albert's hands. Had it 
been John Guerdon's purpose — which it certain- 
ly was not — to give his son an opportunity for 
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winning an easy victory, he could have done no- 
thing more conducive to his end than this 
inopportune and ridiculous mention of his part- 
ner. 

Not altogether devoid of his father's warmth 
of temper, Albert could sometimes boil over 
with indignation. And though he was capable 
of enduring patiently almost any provocation 
from his father, which had no savour of dis- 
respect for Lottie, the young man fired at the 
suggestion that he owed obedience to Gimlett 
Scrivener, a man whom he suspected and dis- 
liked. 

"Scrivener I" he ejaculated, firing up in the 
paternal manner. 

"Ay, Scrivener — my partner," returned the 
father, improving Alberts position for an ener- 
getic reply. " He has always set his heart on a 
match between you and Blanche Heathcote ; it 
was his notion, in the first instance. And, ten 
weeks since, when you bamboozled me into 
thinking you liked the scheme, I told Scrivener 
that all would go pleasantly." 

Whereupon, standing well on his pins, and 
looking his father full in the face, with fire flash- 
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ing from his black eyes, Albert ' let fly ' — not at 
his sire, but at the absent Scrivener. 

" Scrivener ! — his impudence !" cried Albert, 
uttering the vulgar monosyllable with such a 
vehement emphasis that it would be unfair to 
the absent ejaculation to substitute ^ confound * 
for it. " How dare he interfere in my most 
private affairs, and presume to dictate to me 
whom I shall marry? Sir, that man was your 
clerk before he was your partner ; and has he 
now the prodigious insolence to command you 
on the most sacred matters? Is the former ser- 
vant so forgetful of what is due to his benefactor, 
that he can presume to order you how to exer- 
cise your authority over your only child ? Oh ! 
father, I don't say respect me too highly 
to think me a fit pawn for Mr. Scrivener to play 
with ; but I do beg, sir, that you will respect 
yourself enough to forbid that upstart to offer 
you indignities. Anyhow, I will tell the man 
m}'' mind when I see him in Hammerhampton 
this afternoon." 

" Don't say anything rash to Scrivener," inter- 
posed the father quickly, with a voice that quaver- 
ed even while it aimed at commanding. "If you 
make him your enemy, you will have a dangerous 
my. " 
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" Pooh ! a fig for the danger I" cried Albert, 
the wrath of his countenance suddenly passing 
from the crirason to the pallid stage. " If there's 
danger, so much the better. I'll make him my 
enemy this very day, and know the worst as soon 
as possible. It is right that we should understand 
one another before we become partners. It is 
needful he should know that, when I am his 
partner, he will find me a man with whom he 
may not presume to take liberties. The man 
dared to make up a match for me — did he ? By 
heavens, if he does not make me proper apology 
for his insolence, I'll horsewhip him this very 
afternoon." 

John Guerdon was so veritable a bully that, 
had Albert stormed at him in this style, instead 
of only storming before him at the absent 
Scrivener, he would have been cowed by his 
boy's superior vehemence and loudness, and 
would have sobered quickly down into a state of 
submissiveness. But he would also have con- 
ceived resentment against the son who had beaten 
him with his own weapons. As it was, Albert's 
noisy wrath gave him the advantage over his sire, 
without wounding the old man's sensitive self- 
love. He admired the flashing eyes and tem%- 
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ing violence of the young man, whom he had 
never before seen in a passion. Moreover, he 
saw that Albert meant to do, and had the 
courage to do, what he said ; that he was no 
bellowing bullock, but a very lion, whose bite 
would on an emergency fulfil all the promise of 
his roar. There was pluck in his attitude, and 
impetuous intonations, and livid face. And the 
father, who had long writhed in impotent petu- 
lance under a sense of his ignominious subjuga- 
tion to his partner, was delighted to see that his 
youngster, on coming into the bank, would -be a 
match for Gimlett Scrivener, and in divers ways 
strengthen the hands of the senior partner. 

The young man's outburst of anger having 
thus created in his father's mind a favourable 
diversion of feeling, he was still further assisted 
to victory by an incident which he might have 
anticipated, though it surprised him. Like most 
aging sufferers from chronic gout, John Guerdon 
had a heart that would not have won the con- 
fidence of a Life Assurance Office. It often 
played him terrifying and painful tricks. Its 
most frequent misdemeanour was to cease beating 
for a few moments, until the banker had turned 
£;iddy and qualmish, and staggering to a chair 
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had called faintly for brandy. But sometimes 
the failing heart declined to resume its functions, 
until the patient had altogether lost consciousness. 
On the present occasion, misconducting itself, not 
without provocation, the organ ceased to pulsate ; 
and John Guerdon, gasping for hard life, dropt 
into his chair, with pallor and pain in his counten- 
ance. He did not " go off " altogether, but he 
almost fainted. 

In a trice Albert threw open the windows, and 
admitted fresh air into the library from the 
garden. In less than a minute, without alarming 
a single servant, he had procured brandy and 
water from the dining-room, and mixed a strong 
dose of the needful stimulant for the invalid. All 
of a sudden Albert became very gentle, almost 
womanly in his tenderness of demeanour. He 
knelt on one knee by his father, and raised the 
tumbler of brandy and water to his lips. When 
John Guerdon had nearly emptied the glass, and 
reclining again in his chair had closed his eyes, Al- 
bert left him for three minutes, whilst quiet assist- 
ed the drink to work a cure. But though Albert 
retired from the library from fear that his pres- 
ence in the room might retard his father's re- 
covery, by occasioning him hurtful unrest, he 
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kept his patient in sight. Passing into the garden 
by one of the recently opened windows, he stood 
at a point where he could watch the veteran's white 
head, and hear his faintest cry. 

A few minutes later, on ' coming round,' 
John Guerdon was delicately touched by the 
sympathetic gentleness of his boy, who again — 
not because it was a picturesque and dramatic 
posture, but simply because it was the most con- 
venient attitude for his purpose — knelt on his 
right knee and looked anxiously into his father's 
eyes. 

*'Not gone this time. Alb," said the veteran in 
his kindliest fashion. 

" By heavens, sir," returned the son, " if it 
had been a serious attack, I should not have for- 
given myself I I am prodigiously sorry to have 
excited you so much." 

" Tut, tut, Alb ! no apologies. There, there, 
wait a minute. I can't talk quite yet." 

" We'll talk no more this morning, sir, about 
Miss Darling." 

" Yes, we Avill — in a minute." 

The father was defeated, and he was glad to 
know it. The faintness had reminded him oppor- 
tunely of the weakness of the tenure by which 
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he held his possessions and life. Who was he 
that he should threaten to curse his own son ? — 
he^ an old man, who might at any moment be in 
the next world, imploring the Father of all 
fathers to forgive him for his innumerable sins ? 
No, he could not quarrel with the only flesh and 
blood in the whole world that had proceeded 
from his loins. After all, the boy had done no 
wrong. He had only given his young heart and 
hopeful life to the lovely girl who had cried so 
prettily on seeing her mother at the railway 
station. It occurred to John Guerdon how he 
loved the bov's mother, whom he married in 
despite of his father's dissuasions ; and he re- 
membered that their wedded life had been the 
brightest and freshest part of his existence. 
Though he prized money at its full worth, he 
always congratulated himself on having had 
enough firmness to resist the father who tried 
to impose upon him a richer bride. What should 
he gain, and how much should he lose, from a 
conflict with his son, on a point respecting which 
a man ought to be allowed to please himself? 
So, drawn towards the unselfish course by his 
selfishness, as well as by natural affection, John 
Guerdon yielded, and determined to avoid a 
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contest in which his years, and weakness, and 
paternal impulses would fight against him. The 
brandy may perhaps have helped to bring him 
to the right decision, for strong drink was apt to 
stir his benevolence ; and Albert had mixed a 
stiff tumbler. 

" Father," said Albert, with siniple truth and 
fervour, " I have never disobeyed you before in 
the whole course of my life, and, so may God 
help me in this world and pardon me in the 
next, I will never disobey you in any other 
matter than this choice of a wife. Lottie must 
be my bride. She is my bride already. We 
have plighted our troth." 

" And you shan't be a disobedient boy in this 
business," responded John Guerdon, rising from 
his chair on the return of his usual energy, and, 
like a sensible man, giving in completely and at 
once, since he had resolved to give in eventually, 
'' for I give you my leave to marry the girl ; and 
ril go over to Arleigh as soon as possible, and 
give her an old man s blessing and kiss." 

Taking the old man's hand, Albert wrung it 
warmly, and tried to put his thanks into words, 
but, his gratitude to his father proving less elo- 
quent than his indignation against Mr. Scrivener, 
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he hastened from the room without uttering a 
complete sentence. But no words could have 
strengthened the declaration of his wet eyes and 
passionate grasp. 

Having recovered his composure in the gar- 
den, Albert came round to the chief entrance of 
the house, in time to see his father start for 
Owleybury in his pony-phaeton. 

" Can you manage to get over to Hammer- 
hampton to-day ?" the sire asked benignly, before 
he seated himself in the low carriage. 

'* Certainly I can, sir, if you would wish me to 
do so." 

"Then call at the bank between two and 
three, and we'll go out together and buy a gim- 
crack for Miss Lottie." 

Albert expressed his approval with a smile. 

" And," added the veteran, who was no less 
lavish in graciousness ^han extravagant in rage, 
" though you won't spend it in a trip to Wales, 
I may as well give you the cheque which would 
have followed you to Bangor. As soon as I get 
to Hammerhampton, I shall tell Scrivener of 
your engagement. No doubt he will be oireririL^ 
his congratulations when you drop in. Yon 
must do your best to be civil to him, eh ?" 

VOL. IL Y. 
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** Bless you, sir, 111 be civil to him, for now I 
have no grudge against him." 

Lowering his voice to a very confidential tone, 
and throwing a droll air of malicious knowing- 
ness into his face, John Guerdon said, 

'* It will be time enough for you to punch his 
head when I ask you to do it." 

" I am not a pugilist, father," Albert respond- 
ed, adopting his father's jocular tone ; " but 
should you ever order me to hit out at him, 
right and left, I shall carry out your instructions 
to the best of my ability, for henceforth I am 
going to be your most obedient son in every- 
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CHAPTER XIL 



DANGER AHEAD. 



HAVING crossed once more the threshold 
of his banking-house in George Street, 
Hammerhampton, John Guerdon, before he 
looked over the * morning's letters,' went 
straight to his partner's parlour. Mr. Scrivener 
— a slightly-built, pale-faced, and rather dandi- 
fied gentleman, with a look of crafty resoluteness 
in his bloodless countenance, and with dark iron- 
grey hair, appropriate to a man .in his fifty- 
fourth year — was at work in his office, reading 
and answering letters. An energetic and inde- 
fatigable man, Mr. Giralett Scrivener worked early 
and late. He seldom allowed himself a day's 
holiday ; and fifteen years had passed since he 
indulged himself with a trip of pleasure. Be- 
sides managing the bank, in matters of detail as 
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well as in greater undertakings, he found time 
and strength to be the toilsome director of half 
a score of the joint-stock concerns of the Great 
Yard. 

Cautious financiers, who looked beneath the 
surface of things, and could see a few years into 
the future, whispered that he had a hand in too 
many things, and would sooner or later wish 
that he had confined himself to his proper busi- 
ness. Other observers of his incessant industry 
were anticipating a time when the overworked 
man would ^ break down ' in health. There 
were other censors, who, without predicting his 
commercial or physical failure, said that his life 
was a mistake, because a rich man, who never 
spent a guinea on idleness and diversion, might 
just as well be a poor clerk. But, scornful of 
suggestions that he was ' overdoing it,' Mr. 
Scrivener persisted in his devotion to business. 
No clerk in the employment of Guerdon and 
Scrivener ever entered the bank five minutes 
after opening hour unless the junior partner was 
known to be absent from the Great Yard on 
business. For when in town — i.e., Hammer- 
hampton — Mr. Scrivener seldom failed to enter 
16, George Street, within three minutes of nine 
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A.M. ; and he was not the man to overlook the 
slightest delinquency in any of his servants. On 
the present occasion, he had been at his desk for 
fully four hours, when the ornamental and senior 
partner arrived from his country house. 

" Ah ! how d'ye do. Guerdon ?" Mr. Scrivener 
remarked, in an oflF-hand and sufficiently pleasant 
fashion, pausing in the middle of a letter which 
he was writing. " You are late. But there is 
just nothing for you to do, except to sign a few 
cheques and memoranda. You took ' another 
bottle ' with Mr. Barlow at the club last night ? 
Was the ' yellow seal ' in good order ?" 

'^ I slept at Earl's Court last night," the senior 
partner explained. 

" Indeed ! — then you changed your plans. 
You told me yesterday that you meant to dine 
at the club, make a night of it, and sleep in 
town." 

" I ran into the country by the late train to 
see my boy." 

" Indeed ! How's he ? — nothing the matter 
with him, I hope?'' 

" He is in a fever. Don't be alarmed. Scri- 
vener ; it ain't a catching fever — at least, to men 
at your time of life. He is in love." 
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''What! without going to Wales?" inquired 
the junior partner, laying down his pen, and dis- 
playing a sudden increase of interest in his visitor's 
words. 

"Just so." 

"Miss Heathcote has not been staying at Earl's 
Court, or elsewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Owleybury, has she ?" 

" Not that I know of. But she is not the lady 
who has caught my boy." 

"I am sorry to hear it." 

" He has fallen in love with Sir James Dar- 
ling's daughter." 

Mr. Scrivener's bloodless face became ghastly 
white at this announcement, but he was so much 
the master of his feelings, and was so habitual 
an employer of the means by which wary men 
suppress and veil their emotions, that the display 
of agitation was over in ten seconds. 

" Of course," rejoined the junior partner, with 
a clever though rather over-acted assumption of 
carelessness, " you have blown him* up, ordered 
him off to Wales with a flea in his ear, and £20 
in his pocket, and told him to see Miss Heath- 
cote at once ?" 

" I did all that." 
Mr. Scriveners mind was slightly relieved, as 
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he answered, ** That's all right. He's a boy, and 
will come to his senses in six weeks." 

" But," continued John Guerdon, " he refused 
to go point-blank, and, what's more, gave me a 
very good reason for his refusal. He is not only 
in love with Miss Darling, but he is engaged to 
her ; so there was nothing more for me to do 
than to forgive him, and wish him happiness 
without Blanche's money." 

Again the white face of the younger partner 
became whiter, but Mr. Scrivener had it so much 
under command that he could conceal his alarm 
at the news, if not his contempt for his partner's 
want of firmness. Rising from his chair slowly, 
and drawing himself to the full ^height of his 
slim figure, Mr. Scrivener looked his partner 
steadily in the eyes, and then deliberately smooth- 
ed his own thin dark whiskers, to indicate his 
coolness and perfect freedom from emotion. 

"Well?" John Guerdon ejaculated, having 
observed the movements with which his partner 
usually preluded a statement that he wished to 
be very impressive. 

" You don't mean to tell me. Guerdon," said 
Mr. Scrivener, in a hard, wiry, biting voice, 
" that you have permitted your son, a mere boy 
in years, to defy your authority V7\l\i0\i\i ^Qiwxv^ 
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your displeasure, and using proper firmness ! — 
you don't mean to say that you are going to be 
so weak as to let him throw away a fine fortune, 
and marry a girl with only a few thousands to 
come to her at her parent's death ? Surely you 
can't mean to let him injure himself for life 
without trying to save him from his folly ? It is 
incredible !" 

Mr. Scrivener had hoped that this speech 
would make the old man bluster, and put him 
into one of those fits of transient fury which, on 
their subsidence, always left him in a manageable 
frame of mind. 

But Mr. Guerdon, having already boiled over 
enough for many a day, declined to resent his 
partner's impertinent dictation. To his lively 
chagrin — one might almost say, to his dismay — 
Mr. Scrivener saw that John Guerdon was not 
to be irritated just then by impertinent taunts. 
He saw also that his partner was fully resolved 
to sanction Albert's marriage with Miss Darling ; 
and, knowing that no ordinary measures subdued 
John Guerdon, when he was in one of his moods 
of good-humoured obstinacy, Mr. Scrivener 
determined to say nothing more against the 
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" But it is credible ! For I raean," rejoined 
John Guerdon, "to call at Arleigh Manor this 
very afternoon, and pat the young lady on the 
head." 

" Very good ! If that is so, it is so — and I 
have nothing further to say." 

" Quite right. Scrivener, you have nothing 
further to say. He is my son ; and if I choose 
to let him marry for love, I may do so without 
asking your leave." 

Mr. Scrivener laughed a not unpleasant little 
laugh, as he rejoined, lightly, 

" Of course, of course — and, had it not been 
for ray aflFectionate interest in Albert, I should 
never have thought of urging you to make him 
marry Blanche Heathcote, with her £60,000 
and her land, with the iron in it. No doubt, as 
he will be my partner, I should have liked to 
see him marry a lady whose wealth would be 
useful in the bank. But, as his friend and future 
partner, and as his fathers partner and intimate 
friend, I have no right to express dissatisfaction 
with his choice of Miss Darling, who is, I hear, 
an extremely beautiful young lady. It is enough 
for me to wish him happiness in his marriage, as 
well as in everything else." 
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" That's true, Scrivener. And as for Blanche's 
money, which, of course, I don't like to see slip 
out of ray hands, Albert will have enough with- 
out it. You know what the bank yields us as 
well as I do ; and then my farms round Earl's 
Court bring me in very nearly two thousand a- 
year, and Albert is ray only child. Moreover, 
the boy is clever enough to raake a fortune for 
himself." 

In acknowledgment of the justice of these 
remarks, and to show his reconciliation to a new 
aspect of afikirs, Mr. Scrivener, smiling his polit*- 
est smile, and extending his right hand, observed, 

" Well, my dear Guerdon, let us join hands 
whilst I wish you joy of your daughter-in-law. 
Everybody says that she is a most charming 
creature!" 

When John Guerdon had warmly shaken the 
proffered hand, and quitted his partner's parlour, 
Mr. Scrivener resumed his seat before the un- 
finished letter, thinking to hiraself, " Stupid old 
fool ! even he sees enough of our affairs to know 
that they require every additional ten thousand 
pounds of capital on which we can lay our hands. 
There are signs of coming trouble in the trade of 
this district, and in the money-market of the 
whole countryy and a crisis may arise sooner 
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than John Guerdon imagines, when we may 
want more credit than we can get. I had 
thought him more alive than he seems to be to 
our emergencies ; and yet I have been as candid 
with him as it is possible for me to be to an old 
fool, whom I am compelled to keep altogether 
in the dark, with respect to half a dozen matters 
in which he is slightly interested. If he knew 
all that I know — well, if he did, what then ?" 

A sardonic smile rose to Mr. Scrivener's keen, 
clever, bloodless face, as he pondered over these 
questions, and answered them mentally — " Well, 
in that case, he would say some rather uncivil 
things of me, and then, probably, would burst a 
blood-vessel ! If I were to make a clean breast 
of it to him he might die on the spot ; but he 
certainly would not be so anxious as I have tried 
to make him for a match between Albert and 
Miss Heathcote. Umph ! that scheme, then, is 
at an end. The danger ahead must be provided 
for in some other way ; or, it may be, I shall 
retire from the scene, and leave my old friends 
to take care of themselves. Why not ?" 

As Mr. Scrivener meditated in this manner, he 
had the appearance of a thoughtful, keen-witted, 
well-kept gentleman. But he did not look like 
a good wan. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



GIMCRACKS FOR LOTTIE. 



WHEN John Guerdon and his son, in the 
later part of the day, walked down the 
broad pavement of George Street, and turned 
into the chief thoroughfare of Hammerhampton, 
on their way to the jeweller's shop where they 
bought ^ a giracrack ' for Lottie, the senior 
made merry on the absurdity of his conduct. It 
was egregiously ridiculous that an old man with 
one foot in the grave should spend time and 
money in choosing adornments for a young lady. 
He professed total ignorance of the prevailing 
fashions of jewellery for women, and asked 
whether a miniature snufF-box, set with brilliants 
— such as his grandfather had given Albert's 
great-grandmother Guerdon on her bridal day — 
would be an appropriate offering to Sir James 
|l Darling's child, from her future father-in-law. 
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Famous chiejfly for its cumbrous and inelegant 
products in iron — such as street lamp-posts, 
kitchen ranges, steam locomotives, marine boilers, 
rails for iron roads, plates and girders for iron 
bridges — Haramerhampton also manufactures 
many knick-knackeries, from buckles to but- 
tons, for whose making the cheaper metals are 
used. And the Hammerhampton retailers of 
these lighter products of the Great Yard exhibit 
their goods in shops, whose display of the richest 
and most fashionable modern jewellery would 
endure comparison with the show of the same mer- 
chandise in the windows of London goldsmiths. 

John Guerdon therefore had no difficulty in 
procuring in the High Street of Hammerhamp- 
ton a suitable present for Lottie ; and as he held 
that things should be done handsomely, or not 
at all, he made his choice of an opal and emerald 
necklace, without regard to economy. Albert at 
the same time selected from the jeweller's stock 
a plain gold bracelet, brightened with a single 
diamond, somewhat smaller than a marrow-fat 
pea. 

With their purchases in their pockets, the 
father and son hastened to the railway station, 
and catching the afternoon train, ran down to 
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Owleybury, where the Earl's Court carriage had 
been ordered to meet them. 

Their reception at Arleigh accorded with the 
beneficent temper of the banker, who was bent 
on impressing Lottie favourably. In the absence 
of Sir James, who would return in time for 
dinner, Mary Darling insisted that the visitors 
should stay and dine at Arleigh ; and ere another 
hour had passed, the banker was calling Lottie 
by her Christian name, and rallying her about 
her ' dark practice ' at the butts, as though he 
had known her from infancy. 

His presentation of the necklace took place in 
the drawing-room, a few minutes before dinner. 
His guests being in morning dress, Sir James 
had not donned the costume which he usually 
wore in the evening ; but Lottie and her mother 
appeared in full toilet. The banker having never 
encountered Lottie in society, Lady Darling 
thought he ought to see her pet to the best 
advantage. Lottie's toilet, therefore, was grander 
than the occasion, but not more sumptuous than 
maternal pride, demanded. Florence Henderson 
would perhaps have thought her "ridiculously 
over-dressed " for a family dinner ; but the 
banker, appreciating the motive of the display. 
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was pleased by the attention to himself, and 
occasioned no embarrassment by the frankness of 
his allusion to it. 

" My dear young lady," said the old man in 
his grandest style of pompous benignity, as 
Lottie entered the room, with a fear that Mr. 
Guerdon, senior, might not approve her toilet, 
" you have paid me a very pretty compliment in 
letting me see your brave plumage and dainty 
figure. And will you allow an old man, who 
still has eyesight enough to enjoy the spectacle of 
feminine beauty, to put a finishing touch to a 
toilet which is so perfect, that I fear my final 
touch may lessen its eflfect ?" 

With this speech, made after the fashion of 
the 'old school,' John Guerdon displayed his 
present to a circle of admiring beholders ; and 
Lottie having oflfered her neck to his hands, he 
encircled her throat with the precious stones, 
and clasped the chain securely. 

The operator was fitly rewarded by Lottie, 
who placed a hand on each of his broad shoulders, 
and standing on tip-toe, put her lips with de- 
liberate tenderness first on the one, and then on 
the other, of the broad cheeks, which he lowered 
to receive the salutes. 
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"You are very, very kind to me, sir," the girl 
said, with a bright colour in her affectionate face, 
and a corresponding brightness in her dark blue 
eyes, when she had kissed the donor of the neck- 
lace ; '' and if Albert's father had not been very, 
very kind to me, I should have felt it here." 
The precise spot where she would have felt it, 
Lottie indicated by putting her left hand with 
dramatic simplicity on her heart. 

'' My dear Lady Darling," John Guerdon ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, " she is charming. She 
is even prettier than when she cried about your 
neck at the Owleybury railway station." 

"Ah," rejoined Mary Darling, exulting in the 
effect of her child's beauty and graceful ways on 
Albert's sire, "you know from experience that 
Lottie has tears as well as smiles." 

"Indeed, I only cry once in a long while," 
Lottie urged gaily, " and then it is when I am 
overpowered with happiness. Mr. Guerdon, if 
you don't wish to see me in tears, you must not 
be too kind to me." 

" My dear," cried the veteran, " when you 
come and live with us at Earl's Court, you shall 
cry of joy every day, until Albert and I between 
us kill you with kindness." 
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The ladies had not retired from the dining- 
room full five minutes, when Albert, following in 
their steps, left the two fathers to talk about 
money over the wine, which John Guerdon had 
declared to be better port than any in his own 
well-reputed cellar. 

The talk about money over this choice vintage 
could not, under the circumstances, fail to be 
satisfactory. John Guerdon was pleased to dis- 
cover how nearly he had guessed Lottie's fortune. 
Her share in her mother s settled property, and 
the legacy which Sir James intended to leave 
her, would together amount to £10,000. And 
Sir James had no amendment to make to John 
Guerdon's proposal that Lottie's settlement should 
consist of this sum, and a life-interest of £1,000 
a year, secured to her on the Earl's Court 
rental. 

Having found that he and his host held pre- 
cisely the same views respecting port-wine, John 
Guerdon was in the next place delighted to find 
that their tastes in music were no less identical. 
The banker declared that Lottie's songs were worth 
all the .operas in the world. But no one of 
Lottie's strains delighted the old man so much as 
her manner of bidding him farewell. 

VOL. II. Y 
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" It was monsous pretty of her, Albert," he rje- 
marked, as he drove homewards at a late hour, 
"to kiss me again in that simple, birdie-birdie way, 
like a dove cooing in your breast, just before we 
went off. Of course, she was bound to kiss me 
when I gave her my ' gimcrack,' and she did it 
monsous nicely ; but that good-night of hers 
was outside etiquette, and came from her 
heart." 

Albert's cup of triumph was full. 

" Lottie," he had whispered to his darling, on 
leaving her ten minutes before, " you have won 
my father s heart ; there was no need for you to 
trouble yourself so much to win it. I do thank 
you for your pains to please him." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

■ 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

THE next nine months of Lottie's existence 
were the happiest that she had ever known, 
and upon the whole the happiest that she has 
known to this day. Engaged girls are usually 
satisfied with themselves and the whole world ; 
and Lottie's time of betrothal was a season of 
beatitude, from the hour in which she accepted 
Albert, to the opening of the month selected for 
her wedding. Every day had its pleasurable 
events, every hour its joys. 

Congratulations poured in upon her from 
every quarter of the Owleybury district, and from 
the womankind of the ' set ' from which her 
father had retired on leaving Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. Much to her surprise, and a 
little to her annoyance. Tiny Marsh found no 
opportunity for standing up in her friend's behalf, 
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and silencing her detractors. There was no 
malice for the man-hunter to keep within legiti- 
mate bounds. Christina herself was not more 
generous and sympathetic to the fortunate 
damsel than were the two score other girls of 
the neighbourhood who regarded Albert Guerdon 
as a 'grand prize.' Even Flo Henderson ad- 
mitted that her victor at the butts bore her 
triumphs so gracefully and unassumingly that it 
was impossible to resent her successes. And 
whilst the girls of her own degree behaved thus 
amiably to Lottie, the grandest ladies of the 
south-west corner of Boringdonshire condescend- 
ed to evince their approval of her good fortune. 
The most potent Countess of Slumberbridge lost 
no time in driving over to Arleigh, and entreating 
her to come at once for a visit to Castle-Coosie, 
since her opportune engagement qualified her for 
an immediate introduction to Viscount Snoring. 

Of course, some of the half-hundred letters 
which Lottie sent about the country to announce 
" a piece of intelligence that will surprise you 
very greatly," were addressed to our old friends 
of Hanover Square ; and of course she derived 
infinite delight from the replies which she re- 
ceived from each of the " old Constantines " who 
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figured at the beginning of this narrative as the 
" privileged girls of the Long Room." In a let- 
ter of exuberant gaiety, Eugie Bridlemere called 
her correspondent a sly little puss, and insisted 
that, even when she declared her intention to 
" leave it all to mamma," Lottie was an engaged 
girl. It would be useless for Lottie to deny it. 
She had sinned against the proprieties, and 
broken the most sacred law of her old school, 
by accepting an offer before she had left college. 
Finny Gough's letter was in a different but 
equally characteristic vein. Though she con- 
gratulated Lottie on an event which occasioned 
her present gratification, and might not result to 
her disadvantage. Finny regretted that her friend 
had decided so quickly to walk in the way of 
" ordinary women." The more that she thought 
on the subject, the more convinced was she that 
marriage, under existing circumstances, was not 
favourable to the finer instincts and higher capa- 
bilities of "woman." It might be otherwise 
some few years hence, when wives would be 
allowed to retain their maiden surnames after 
marriage, and should be invested with wholesome 
powers over the disposal of their husbands' pro- 
perty. But for the present it was best for 
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" woman " to avoid the thraldom of wedlock, 
and to labour steadily for " woman's political 
enfranchisement." Still Finny hoped the best 
for Lottie's too hasty choice of a career ; and if 
Lottie really desired her to officiate as one of 
her bridesmaids, she (Finny) would control her 
repugnance to matrimonial frivolities, and appear 
at the humiliating ceremony. But the letter of 
the * Brighton series ' which pleased Lottie most 
was Angelica Constantine's congratulatory epistle. 
Though she was engaged, Lottie was still school- 
girl enough to think her schoolmistress the best 
woman in the whole world — after her own 
mamma. The letters from Nice, also, gave Lot- 
tie vivid delight. Consul Darling and his wife 
wrote epistle after epistle on the interesting 
topic ; and sister Connie, in terms which proved 
her to be in excellent spirits, declared her impa- 
tience for the wedding, at which it would devolve 
on her, as the elder sister, to dance barefoot, in 
accordance with ancient custom. 

To heighten Lottie's felicity, "the boys," — 
ie., brothers Rupert and Owen — came over to 
Arleigh on the last day of September, and spent 
a full month, shooting pheasants with the squires 
of the district, and riding with the West Boring- 
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denshire fox-hounds. The two captains of 
cavalry' * got on ' so well with their future 
brother-in-law that they were good enough to 
call him repeatedly, and in Lottie's hearing, the 
best fellow, "for a civilian," that they had met 
for many a day. Lottie's sense of humour was 
all the more agreeably tickled by this strictly 
limited commendation, as she knew that, coming 
from her brothers' lips, it implied a very high 
degree of admiration for her lover. It meant 
that Albert only missed perfection from not 
being in " the service." Instead, therefore, of 
resenting the faintness of the praise, Lottie made 
herself merry with it, and now and then saucily 
affixed the qualifying words to her own praise of 
the non-belligerent. 

When Albert rode up, one afternoon, to the 
Manor-house, on his homeward way from hunt- 
ing, and gave Lottie ' the brush,' which he had 
borne off from her brothers and half a score 
other hard riders, she turned a roguish face to 
Rupert and Owen, as she said, 

*' By your own admission, my brothers, it 
appears that Albert does not ride badly — for a 
civilian." 

In the course of two more months, when 
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Winter, driving horsemen from the open fields, 
had covered the country with snow and the 
ponds with ice, Albert provided Lottie with a 
pair of skates, and taking her daily to Lake 
Head, became her efficient instructor in another 
womanly pastime. It was fortunate for Lottie 
that, on undertaking to be her professor in 
skating, he knew much more than "just nothing 
about it." He was an excellent skater; his 
' spread eagles,' and the other devices which he 
graved on the crystal plane with the inner and 
outer edges of his tools, were things of high art ; 
and ere the sharp Winter broke up, Lottie could 
run on her skates with equal gracefulness and 
security, and even produced on the ice some 
miserably inadequate ' figures of eight.' Ah ! 
how musically the cries and shouts of the Lake 
Head skaters sounded in the frosty air, whether 
the sun shone forth with cold brilliance, or vainly 
strove to dispel the white mists which sometimes 
multiplied the surprises, without lessening the 
pleasure, of " a morning on the ice !" And even 
better than the merry noise of the skaters was 
the clear ringing of their skates as they struck 
and cut the hardened water. Until she had 
those days on the ice, Lottie had never known 
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the delicious warmth which comes from violent 
exercise in frosty air ; nor had she ever had an 
opportunity of deciding how far a sanguine rud- 
diness — an almost crimson brilliance of colour — 
suited her style of beauty. 

Yes, they were happy days ! And so were the 
days of Spring, when, on Clifton's back, she ac- 
companied Albert to * meets,' or rode by his 
side over down and moor, and through the wind- 
ing lanes of the Valley of the Luce, in their sys- 
tematic explorations of the scenery of West 
Boringdonshire. They were the days of the 
love which brightened her beauty and gladdened 
her heart for awhile. They were the days of the 
love to which this first part of Lottie's story is in- 
debted for its title. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A GRAND CATASTROPHE. 



JT was arranged that Lottie and Albert should 
be married in the last week of June, in the 
next year after that of her engagement — rather 
more than twelve full months after her retire- 
ment from Hanover Square. And as June drew 
near and nearer, Mary Darling, exhibiting no- 
thing of the sadness often apparent in the face of 
an affectionate mother on the approach of a 
favourite daughter's wedding, bestirred herself 
with preparations for the nuptial day. A chief 
element of Lottie's many-joyed felicity, at this 
crisis of her life, was the gratification which she 
derived from witnessing the growing gladness of 
her mother's voice and smiles. For awhile the 
aging lady was insensible to the touches of time. 
It seemed that her perfect vigour had revisited 
her, even as the falling sun sometimes glorifies a 
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landscape with beams brighter than its noontide 
rays, just before it sinks and dies out quickly.- 
Exertion no longer fatigued her. Youth threw 
its old lights into her countenance, and her buoy- 
ant spirits expressed themselves in drolleries of 
speech. Again and again in those joyous days 
she surprised her husband with bursts of rippling 
laughter that caused him to exclaim, " It makes 
me a youngster again to hear you, Mary." To 
give her mother such happiness, Lottie, under 
no strong pressure, would have sacrificed herself 
to the extent of marrying a man whom she 
loved only a little. She thought herself a 
strangely fortunate girl in being able to occasion 
the delight by giving herself to the man whom 
she loved entirely. 

It having been decided that the young people 
should marry into Earl's Court, the chief rooms 
of the house were redecorated and altogether re- 
furnished for the bride, who would be the 
mansion's mistress. The trousseau had been 
bought, the bridal wreath ordered, and the 
wedding-guests invited. Consul Darling, and 
Aunt Darling, and sister Connie (not a whit 
jealous of her sister's preferment), had fixed the 
day on which they would start from Nice, so as to 
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spend a few days in Boringdonshire before the 
marriage. Of course Connie had received the 
" first bridemaid's" commission, and it was 
settled that she should be assisted in her minister- 
ing office by eleven other damsels, in a uniform of 
daintiest millinery. With the exception of Jose- 
phine Gough, whose rapidly increasing contempt 
for matrimony caused her at the last moment to 
cry off from her compact, all the " Old Constan- 
tines" of the long room had, in letters of gushing 
effusiveness, declared the delight it would give 
them to keep their plighted word. 

With her usual levity, Eugie Bridlemere had 
assumed the part of a feminine moralist, and 
burlesquing the tone of an extremely discreet 
person, had written a series of epistles, in which 
she pretended to prepare Lottie for the duties and 
trials of wedlock, and to give her sound instruc- 
tion on matters of housekeeping. "Above all 
things, my dear young friend," Eugie concluded 
one of her notes, in a style worthy of Mrs. Cha- 
pone, "avoid the inexperienced wife's most 
common and disastrous mistake, and do not be 
so elated by your Albert's commendations and 
endearments as to imagine yourself an all-suffi- 
cient companion for him. The complaisance of 
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a grateful husband will be likely to mislead you 
into supposing that he can detect no sameness in 
your conversation or monotony in your addresses. 
Do not flatter yourself with the fond belief that 
familiarity will not diminish his satisfaction with 
your wit and personal fascinations. The rose 
loses much of its perfume to him who, smelling it 
incessantly, inhales the odour of no other 
flower. To defer as long as possible the mourn- 
ful day on which he will awake from his illusion, 
and find you very much like other personable 
girls, welcome to your home those of your old 
schoolmates whose humour and vivacity may aid 
you in your endeavours to amuse him. To re- 
ward them for their zealous co-operation, you 
will, of course, not omit to entertain young and 
unmarried guests of the sterner sex. In my 
next epistle, my dear young friend, I shall speak 
about the table and the cook, two most important 
topics, that cannot be considered too seriously by 
a young woman on the threshold of wedlock. 
For the present, I remain your anxious and 
sincere well-wisher, — Eugenia Bridlemere." 

But the bridal, for which the preparations had 
been made, and the invitations dispersed, was 
deferred in consequence of an event that occurred 
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within a fortnight of the day appointed for its 
celebration. 

On a certain day in the second week of June, 
Albert had ridden over from Earl's Court to 
Arleigh in the afternoon, with the intention of 
accompanying Lady Darling and Lottie in a 
drive ; and he was standing with the two ladies 
on the lawn, when he saw his father's groom 
come at full gallop up the carriage-way to the 
entrance of the Manor-house. The horseman's 
• speed, and the flecks of foam on his animal's 
glossy coat, showed that he had come on ur- 
gent business. 

Before the servant had fairly dismounted, and 
ere he could find time to pull the door-bell, 
Albert was by his side, asking the cause of his 
excitement and haste. 

'* My master wants you directly, sir, at Earl's 
Court," was the man's answer. 

"Indeed! He has returned from Hammer- 
hampton sooner than he intended." 

."Came back, sir, by the early afternoon train, 
instead of the later train, which I was ordered to 
meet with the cob at Owleybury. Drove over 
from Owleybury, sir, in a fly, arid meeting me at 
the Court gates, just as I was starting for the 
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station, told me to go off at once for you." 
" Did he send no message, except that he 
wished to see me without delay ?" 

'•Mo, sir. He put his head out of the fly 
window, and called out at his loudest, ' Where's 
Mr. Albert ?' Says I, * Sir, he's rid out on 
Emperor, and gone, I think, to Arleigh Manor.' 
He calls out, ' Then off after him at once, and 
tell him to come to me instantly.' I touched my 
hat, sir, in taking instructions, and then, as I was 
leading the cob, I turned round towards the 
stables, to get rid of the pony." 
'' Well, be quick !" 

"'Where are you going?' master cries out 
hotly. And then, seeing w^hat it was, before I 
could answer, he burst open the fly door, and 
hurrying up to me, catches hold of the cob. 
' Here !' he cries out, 'I have the cob — let go 
his rein. Now you go off to Arleigh ! — use your 
spurs! — ride like hell I' They were master's 
orders, sir, and I've obeyed them." 

" My father must have been very excited." 
" He were a trifle hotter than usual, sir ; and 
he wouldn't have ordered me to ride like hell — 
it was master's word, sir — along the hard roads, 
unless he had meant it." 
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" Of course not, John — you are all right." 

For an instant Albert was on the point of 
asking the groom if he knew what had occurred 
to bring his master back from Hammerhampton 
so soon, and in such excitement. But he re- 
frained from putting the inquiry, for he felt that 
the cause was some important matter, respecting 
which he should not exchange words with a 
servant. In half an hour he would learn every- 
thing from his father's lips. 

"Emperor is in the stables," he observed. 
" Fetch him to the door instantly." 

Whilst this order was being executed, Albert 
returned to the ladies, aud hastily explained the- 
circumstances which required him to go back at 
once to Earl's Court. 

*• Something must have gone wrong at Ham- 
merhampton," he observed to Lottie and her 
mother. 

" Not at the bank?" Lady Darling rejoined. 

"That is my fear. But say nothing till you 
hear from me. Before night you shall know 
what has taken place." 

" Send a messenger to me," Lottie entreated, 
" as soon as you have learnt that we have no 
reason for alarm." 

^1 
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'' Of course, dear ; or as soon as I have learnt 
the mishap. Good-bye, pet ; and good-bye, Lady 
Darling." 

Emperor had already been led round to the 
front of" the house ; and in a trice Albert was 
mounted and " off." Remembering his father s 
injunction to the groom, he took no thought for 
anything but speed. If Emperor only carried 
him like lightning to Earl's Court, he might turn 
up lame, and recover at his leisure. Lottie, with 
a pale face and fluttering heart, heard Emperor's 
hoofs clatter down the steep, hard carriage-way, 
and in two minutes she caught a momentary 
sight of her lover riding along the homeward 
road at racing speed. 

What can have happened? What has gone 
wrong ? were the questions which she asked her- 
self, and which Emperor's rider at the same time 
put to himself, again and again. 

Albert's suspense did not last many minutes. 

Dropping from his saddle at the very moment 
when he checked his panting animal at the front- 
door of Earl's Court, and throwing his bridle- 
rein to a stable-man, who was at hand, in antici- 
pation of his young master's return, Albert ran 
into the entrance-hall, where he was encountered 
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by his father, whose countenance exhibited the 
signs of an overpowering agitation. 

" By Heavens, I thought you'd never be here ! 
The man could not find you, eh ? Thank God, 
you're here at last I Quick, come this way ! I 
want a word with you," the old man observed 
hurriedly and impatiently, but with no querulous- 
ness, as he led the way to the library, where we 
have before seen the father and son in conference. 

Until he had closed the door behind him, and 
seen that the windows were shut against lis- 
teners, Albert did not say a word ; and then he 
merely asked, "What is it, father?" 

Turning suddenly from white to purple in his 
anguish and humiliation, whilst a palsy seized his 
hands, John Guerdon answered, " The bank has 
stopti I am a bankrupt! That — scoundrel 
Scrivener 1" 

" Where is he ? has he returned from London?" 

" The villain will never show again in the Great 
Yard. He has fled the country and justice. God 
knows, — no, no, the Devil knows where the ras- 
cal is I I don't. No one does. But I'll hunt him 
down, and put him in a felon's dock. You know 
it all now, Alb. The bank has stopt, and I am 
ruined 1 Thank God, you were not in it ! Thank 
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God, youVe got your £5,000, and youth, and 
strength, and cleverness. You may yet work up 
again. But I — I am a bankrupt I" 

The Power that reads the mysteries and con- 
trols the course of every human life, alone can 
tell the torture of shame which the pompous old 
man experienced as he thus avowed his ruin and 
disgrace ; admitting, with furious maledictions on 
his treacherous partner, that he had failed utter- 
ly in the only way of life in which he ever tried 
to succeed, — the way, moreover, in which success 
had been made so easy for him. As he heard the 
bitter acknowledgment of ignominious defeat, 
Albert was less afflicted by the sudden disappear- 
ance of his own prosperity than touched by the 
fatherly affection expressed by the old man's 
satisfaction at the safety of his son's small mater- 
nal inheritance. 

" Come, come, father," he said gently, as he 
took his sire's hand, and led him to his easy-chair, 
" be calm and brave, even if we can't be hopeful. 
Compose yourself; for you have much more to 
say to me. You must tell me all about it. Stay, 
sir," he added, when the veteran had dropt into 
his customary seat, " you need refreshment, and 
may not speak another word until you have had 
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a biscuit and some brandy-and-water. I will 
fetch them for you myself, sir, so that we may 
have no fuss of servants about us." 

When the old man, who from that moment 
fell obediently into his son's considerate govern- 
ment, had got the better of his sharper agitations, 
and taken some of the urgently needed refresh- 
ments, Albert gained from him a complete pic- 
ture of the morning's incidents at the bank, and 
learnt also several circumstances which had led 
up to the day's disaster. 

Though he had not anticipated any such cata- 
strophe as the total collapse of the bank, John 
Guerdon had for months been anxious about his 
affairs, and known that his business was in an un- 
satisfactory, if not urgently perilous, state. He 
had more than once been on the point of reveal- 
ing his troubles to Albert ; but the necessity for 
strict silence had been imposed upon him by his 
partner. Moreover, whilst he could hope that 
* things would right themselves,' he had shrunk 
from disturbing Albert's felicity with apprehen- 
sions of disaster. On the other hand, engrossed 
by the pleasures of his daily intercourse with 
Lottie, by the social diversions of the neighbour- 
hood, and by the preparations for his marriage, 
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« 

Albert had of late seen comparatively little of his 
father, and thought just nothing about Hammer- 
ham pton and Mr. Scrivener. Apart from his 
knowledge that Hammerhampton had a bank 
which duly honoured his cheques, and of which 
he would in the course of a few months be a 
partner, he had given scarcely a thought to the 
house in George Street. He had a faculty for 
deferring subjects to convenient seasons, and dis- 
missing them altogether from his mind until the 
proper time came for deliberating about them.. 
Until he should have become a partner in the 
bank, there was no need for him to trouble about 
its doings. When he had returned from his 
wedding-trip to Switzerland and the Italian lakes, 
he would give due attention to business. So the 
bank had been, going rapidly to ruin, and the 
father had been concealing his anxieties, whilst the 
young man enjoyed himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Owleybury. But now that the crash had 
come, Albert quickly recalled words and looks 
which his father had spoken or given inadvert- 
ently, that ought to have roused his suspicions. 

For many months difficulties had been accumu- 
lating in George Street. During the last fort- 
night the Great Yard had been alive, and daily 
growing more lively, with ugly suspicions and 
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strange rumours about Guerdon and Scrivener. 
Mr. Scrivener had run up to town, just as certain 
heavy bills, which he had accepted in the interest 
of his private aflfairs, were coming due. This was 
not of itself remarkable ; for the busy man was in 
the habit of leaving Hammerhampton abruptly, 
and making long journeys by express trains. But 
several gentlemen of affairs became uneasy when 
Mr. Scrivener failed to return within forty-eight 
hours of the full time for the presentation of the 
bills, for which the absent speculator had made 
no provision. The holders of the paper spoke 
to Mr. Guerdon, who could only assure them that 
his partner would return in a day or two from 
distant scenes of business. Not less surprised than 
the applicants for information, at his partner s be- 
haviour, John Guerdon had sent. letters and tele- 
grams to a score places, hotels and offices, in 
different parts of the country, where it seemed 
probable that Mr. Scrivener would come upon 
one of them. The sudden and unexplained ab- 
sence of such a man as Mr. Scrivener from the 
ordinary scenes of his industry, was an event that 
could not fail to occasion gossip and wonderment 
in the Great Yard. If it continued for many 
days, it could not fail to draw suspicious attention 
to everyone of the concerns of which, he 'waa a 
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conspicuous manager. It would necessarily pro- 
voke inquiries, and strike at confidence in the 
bank of which the junior partner had for niany 
days been the real master. 

Knowing this, and cognizant, moreover, of seve- 
ral pieces of business that urgently required Mr. 
Scrivener's presence in his bank-parlour, John 
Guerdon had for davs been in a state of bewil- 
derment and fever. At first, it never occurred 
to the ornamental partner that his bank was on 
the point of falling, and that Mr. Scrivener had 
fled, to avoid the spectacle and embarrassments of 
its collapse. It was not the first time that Scriv- 
ener, with characteristic energy and secrecy, had 
run from Hammerhampton at a critical moment, 
and, after covering thousands of miles in a few 
days, had returned to the Great Yard with valu- 
able information, gathered by personal observa- 
tion from several remote spots. But as day 
followed day, and yet the absentee neither re- 
appeared nor wrote an account of himself, John 
Guerdon passed from bewilderment and fever to 
rage and panic. During the last two or three 
entire days of his suspense, accounts had been 
withdrawn from the bank, with ominous reticence, 
by men wlio had trusted him for years ; and on 
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the day when the bank fell, John Guerdon had 
gone into Hamraerhampton with the intention of 
calling on one or two old and powerful friends, 
such as Ned Barlow, and revealing his distress 
to them. 

On arriving at George Street, barely ten min- 
utes after the usual hour for opening the bank, he 
found before his place of business a dense crowd, 
that eyed him angrily, and hummed resentfully 
as it made way for him. Seeing that it would 
be useless for him to try to force an entrance into 
his own parlour, through the throng that occu- 
pied the vestibule, the passage, and open spaces 
of the chief office, he entered the house by a pri- 
vate door, and in another minute was closeted 
with Mr. Jacob Coleman, an elderly, hard-featur- 
ed man, who had for many years been chief clerk 
and chief cashier of the falling house. 

" A run on the bank ?" said John Guerdon, 
with an effort to maintain an appearance at calm- 
ness. 

" I need not say ' yes ' to you," grimly returned 
the hard-featured clerk, who, seeing his only 
means of livelihood slipping from his fingers, was 
naturally resentful against the fugitive partner, 
and, in the absence of the real author of the 
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calamity, was ungenerously disposed to wreak his 
wrath on the scoundrers chief victim. 

" Anything been heard of Scrivener ?" was the 
master's next inquiry. 

"Nothing, except that everyone is inquiring 
for him. The ' Shipping News ' shows that it was 
open to him to choose between half-a-dozen 
ports of America, if he meant to cross the At- 
lantic. He may be on the Continent or in his 
own coal-cellar, for all I know." 

It did not escape the pompous banker, in his 
hour of humiliation, that Mr. Coleman, who had 
hitherto been consistently obsequious to his em- 
ployers, forbore to address him as " sir," or with 
any sign of respect. Mr. Coleman knew that 
the bank was broken irretrievably, and having 
made no provision against a rainy day, he was 
enraged against the man who had hitherto given 
him good wages for steady work. 

'* Seen anything of Mrs. Scrivener?" 

" Saw her again as I came here. She knows 
nothing about her husband — at least, she says 



so. 



" How long can we stand out with what we 
have in the house ?" 

" Not two hours. This is how it stands with 
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Guerdon and Scrivener," replied Mr. Coleman, ex- 
hibiting an open ledger, and pointingwith his fore- 
finger to two columns of arithmetical statement. 

" Much can be done in two hours," John 
Guerdon rejoined, running his eyes over the 
figures submitted to his notice. 

" Much need be done," returned the clerk, 
bitterly. " The cashiers have been told to pay 
out as slowly as possible, and they'll obey the 
order. Poor fellows ! it is to their interest to 
give you as much time as possible. Ah ! poor 
fellows, there are hard times in store for them !" 

In pitying the poor clerks, the hard-featured 
Mr. Coleman was pitying himself. The selfish 
can compassionate in edifying terms the misfor- 
tunes in which they are themselves sharers. In- 
deed, if we all felt for the troubles of others as 
we do for our own, the pulpits might cease to 
enforce the first of Christian duties. 

" Humph !" ejaculated John Guerdon — " an- 
other £6,740 withdrawn yesterday, after I left!" 

" Precisely so, if we say nothing of odd shillings 
and pence." 

" Send a messenger immediately to Mr. Ed- 
ward Barlow, and ask him to come round to 
me.'^ 
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A sardonic grin of vindictive derision bright- 
ened Mr. Coleman's features as he said, 

"If he does, he won't bring any money with 
him. He drew his balance and closed his ac- 
count yesterday afternoon, just after you left. 
You see, he is a delicate and feeling gentleman, 
and did not come in till he knew that you had 
started for the train." 

John Guerdon's face grew pale, and his cheeks 
longer, at this announcement of his old chum's 
desertion of the falling house. 

" Umph ! something must be done, Mr. Cole- 
man," the ornamental partner remarked, with an 
air of ludicrous helplessness. 

'' You said much about the same thing before, 
Mr. Guerdon." 

"I will telegraph for supplies — anyhow, I'll 
do something." 

'' The telegraph ! — pooh ! / shall have to put 
the shutters up before the telegrams are de- 
livered." 

For an hour and more, however, John Guer- 
don exerted himself to do something with an 
energy, if not with a discretion, worthy of his 
position. He sent off half-a-dozen notes to inti- 
mate friends, who were amongst the chief capi- 
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talists of the Great Yard ; and he despatched 
three telegraphic messages to London bankers 
whom he had assisted in their seasons of trial. 
Having done this, John Guerdon, coming forth 
from his bank-parlour into the office, which was 
densely crowded with quaking clients, assured 
the assembly that there was no cause for alarm. 
The run would not exhaust the resources of the 
bank, though there might be a brief cessation of 
payments towards the middle of the day, till 
supplies of cash and notes should arrive by the 
afternoon train. The self-sufficient manner in 
which he had trained himself for half a century, 
and his stately presence, enabled him to make this 
hopeful and fallacious statement in a style that 
caused a few of his auditors to think that he was 
telling them the truth. Having done thus much 
to restore public confidence, John Guerdon re- 
tired to his parlour, and paced to and fro, whilst 
he counted the minutes until the looked-for sup- 
plies should arrive. 

The run soon extinguished the bank. A fight 
between a prize-fighter and a fat baker would 
be a fairer contest than the battle between the 
Great Yard and the tottering concern. The house 
lived barely long enough to witness the arrival of 
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supplies from London in the shape of two tele- 
grams from two of the banks to which John 
Guerdon had applied for assistance. " Cannot 
comply with your request," and, " Regret to say 
it is impossible," were the two answers to the 
entreaties for instant help. Four out of the six 
gentlemen, to whom the letters were sent, had bj' 
this time come round to the scene of excitement ; 
but knowing the desperate condition of the 
establishment, and suspecting that Scrivener's 
speculations would involve his bank-partner in 
prodigious losses, they neither brought money, 
nor hold out hope that they would furnish any, , 
until an examination of accounts had satisfied 
tliom that the house was solvent. 

But thov did what was better. Thev made 
their luckless friend see that it was bootless for 
him to cv^niinuo the tiiiht with his nianv-headed 
antagv^nist. If ho should find himself in a posi- 
tion to do Si^. ho could resume business next week, 
or on the vorv next d:\v. But as there were 
r.v> availaWo tunds whoPLnviih to meet instant 
iom;i!\vK !h^ mus: put up his shuiier^ together 
^v::^. ar. ai>:>rv^:>r::i:o ox:>ro>^:on of sorrv>w at beincr 
vVirr*^ /,o ? :o s:o:> ;Mvrjo::: :e:r.:x>r:^TiIv. One of 

i « ifc « « 

:hc v:<::.^T^ whv^ :::;:> r.r^x! :he i\jftr/^er to take 
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at once the only course open to him, drew up 
the requisite announcement in conciliatory and 
buoyant terms, that declared the banker's confi- 
dence in his ability to liquidate all claims, and 
resume his business at an early date. The paper, 
with John Guerdon's signature attached to it, 
had no sooner been pasted on a wall of the large 
oflSce, and been read aloud by one of the excited 
assembly, than cries arose from several voices 
that no one should leave without his money. 
But the clamour of the throng inside and outside 
the bank was as impotent to affect the course of 
events as had been poor Mr. Guerdon's brave 
resolve to "do something." In a trice the 
iron shutters were rolled upwards with mechani- 
cal exactness by a servant working a crank that 
was neither in the reach nor the sight of tho 
malcontents, who, recognising their weakness as 
soon as daylight had been excluded from the 
chamber, saw that they might as well carry 
off their unpaid notes and cheques, and their 
bitter disappointment, to a place more suitable to 
the resentful discussion of grievances. 

Slipping away from his friends, who began to 
encumber him with invitations to dinner, and with 
professions of their unalterable regard for his 
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virtues, poor John Guerdon escaped from the 
premises by a back-yard, and, catching the early 
afternoon train, ran down to Owleybury. 

Such was the story the broken man told to 
Albert by degrees, with many outbreaks of pas- 
sionate feeling, and not a few pathetically prolix 
descriptions of the trivial circumstances of ^ the 
run on Guerdon and Scrivener's bank.' The 
tale of disaster might have been told with 
greater dignity and less diffuseness ; but Albert 
gathered from it a suflSciently clear view of the 
morning's incidents in George Street, and of the 
position of his father's affairs. Indeed, all that 
it was needful for him to know, he had learnt in 
a very brief time. For the moment it was 
enough for him to realize that, instead of being a 
rich man's heir, he was the son of a bankrupt, 
of whom the world would doubtless speak with 
the disdain and resentment which it is wont to 
express for a bankrupt whose failure is attended 
with wide-spread misery to the needy and in- 
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CHAPTER 11. 



JOHN GUERDON " DRIVES DULL CARE AWAY." 



HAVING made a clean breast of it to his son, 
John Guerdon became calmer. His eyes, 
indeed, flashed vindictively, and the wrath of his 
breast vented itself in fierce maledictions when- 
ever the treacherous Scrivener's name or con- 
duct rose in the conversation ; but the broken 
man was soon able to talk with outward com- 
posure, as well as with frankness, of the disaster 
that, even in his imperfect knowledge of the 
magnitude of Scrivener's defalcations, and of the 
extent to which those defalcations afiected the 
bank, he recognised as tantamount to his utter 
ruin. When the old man had talked himself 
into a kind of familiarity with his misfortunes, 
Albert left him for a few minutes, to write and 
dispatch by messenger the following letter to 
Lottie : — 

h2 
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" You have probably heard by this time, my 
dear Lottie, the cause of my sudden summons to 
Earl's Court. Doubtless, your father has already 
told you that my father's partner has fled from 
Haramerhampton, and that a run on the bank 
has caused its collapse. The extent of the mis- 
fortune I, of course, cannot say at present, and 
shall not know for many days. My father, 
yielding to the infirmities of age, has of late years 
left the bank so much to Mr. Scrivener, that it 
would be strange if, within a few hours of its 
failure, he could state precisely the amount of 
its liabilities, and the measure of its inadequate 
means to meet them. But, from his necessarily 
incomplete revelations, it is obvious that his 
bankruptcy precludes all grounds for hoping that 
the business may be restored. It would be 
cruelty and dishonour for me to bid you think 
hopefully about affairs that are beyond hope. 
You are .brave enough to endure the shock of 
learning that the blow, which makes my dear 
father a bankrupt, has deprived me altogether of 
the prosperity which it was our purpose to enjoy 
with thankfulness, and use to good ends. In- 
stead of being rich, I have, in a few hours, 
become so poor that, were I only an apparent 
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suitor for your love, your father might reason- 
ably refuse to give you to so poor a man. To 
my own exertions, and power of making a posi- 
tion for myself, with very little aid from external 
resources, I must henceforth trust for giving you 
a fit home when we marry. Under these cir- 
cumstances, my beauty, you must prepare your- 
self for a postponement — not a long one — of our 
wedding. Of course, on this point, I am alto- 
gether in your hands, and you are altogether in 
the hands of your father, who, out of the love 
which he has always shown you, will make your 
happiness his first thought, before, out of the 
aflfection and generous considerateness which have 
governed his treatment of me throughout our 
engagement, he will think how he can make his 
decision agreeable to my wishes. Perhaps, he 
may think there is no need for a long postpone- 
ment of our marriage ; perhaps he will even be 
of opinion that our wedding may be celebrated 
in stinct privacy on the day appointed for our 
union. But there are so many weighty and 
obvious reasons for a decision which would 
defer for a considerable period the realization of 
our sweetest hopes, that I entreat you, my 
beautiful one, to prepare yourself for a heavy 
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disappointment. Whatever may be your father's 
conclusion on this matter of first interest to us, 
you may be sure that he will arrive at it out of 
pure love for you, and a proper regard for his 
responsibilities. And, should it occasion me dis- 
satisfaction, or even a sharper pain, you may 
comfort yourself by reflecting that the judgment 
will not cause me to overlook his kindness to me, 
or question his affection for me. Were not you 
the first of my personal interests, I should blush 
for my selfishness in giving them so much pro- 
minence in a letter occasioned by my dear 
father's worldly ruin, under circumstances that 
will, alas ! make him appear the enemy and be- 
trayer of those who have trusted him. It 
agonizes me to see the fine old man brought so 
low, and striving so bravely to endure his mis- 
fortunes with dignity. It cuts me through the 
heart, and through it again, to know that his 
calamity involves ruin to hundreds of innocent 
persons, and serious misadventure to thousands. 
But don't think of my wretchedness, pet. Sorrow 
is good for all of us ; and the knowledge that it 
is so, is the best of all consolations for the sor- 
rowful. It was a wise and merciful man who 
said that, the world being what it was, misery 
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was about the best thing in it. As it will 
devolve on me for several days to be ray father s 
constant companion, and the comforter of his 
affliction, ten minutes in every four-and-twenty 
hours is as much time as I shall be able to spend 
in your society during the next week. But, 
come what may, I will endeavour to see you for 
a few moments every day. To-morrow I shall 
probably be required to spend in Hammer- 
hampton ; in that case, if I can with propriety 
leave my father, I will ride over to Arleigh in 
the evening. Give my love to your mamma, and 
tell her that she can do me no unkinder thing than 
to fret overmuch about our troubles. My love 
also to Sir James ; assure him that I wish him, in 
deciding for tcs^ to think only of you. What is 
for your good, must, in the long run, be for my 
happiness. Good-bye again, beauty. Mind, no 
tears in the darkness I Be cheerful by night as 
well as by day. The black clouds are over us 
just now, but there's a sun that will break 
through them in an hour or two. There is a kiss 
for you on our usual corner of the paper. — 
Albert." 

When Albert had dispatched this letter, the 
Earl's Court dinner-hour had arrived, at which 
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meal, though he had no appetite for food, it was 
incumbent on him to bear his father company. 
Unlike his son, John Guerdon went to the table 
with a manifest desire to find diversion and solace 
in its pleasures. At all times a hearty feeder, 
the old man now ate greedily, and drank with 
proportionate freedom. Having t^ken two large 
glasses of Madeira with his fish, he called for 
more of the wine with his cutlet, and rallied his 
son on his temperance. It was the same through- 
out the later courses of the meal ; and when the 
white cloth had been removed, and the glasses 
were reflected from the burnished surface of the 
dark mahogany board, the banker, whose bank 
had expired in the morning, clutched the de- 
canter of '20 port as though it were a life- 
buoy flung out to save him from drowning. At 
first his father's obvious purpose affected Albert 
with a sense of lively repugnance. He would 
have preferred a stouter and more stoical de- 
meanour in the defeated veteran. But compas- 
sion in a few minutes overcoming every other 
feeling, Albert was reconciled to the unedifying 
spectacle ; and filling his claret glass with an af- 
fectation of hilarity, he even encouraged his sire 
" drink away his care and sense of humiliation. 
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As he gulped down the second bottle of 
'20, which he ordered on the plea that he 
needed to be cheered up, John Guerdon talked 
huskily about the morrow, and proposed that, 
whilst he remained at Earl's Court, Albert should 
go into Hammerhampton and request certain per- 
sons — such as Mr. Jacob Coleman, Mr. Greaves 
(the solicitor), and other persons connected with 
Guerdon and Scrivener's affairs — to come at once 
to Earl's Court. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SIR JAMES darling's DECISION. 



ALBERT was right in presuming that his 
letter would not reach Lottie before she 
had heard of the fall of the bank. As Sir James 
Darling held a court on that day in the metropo- 
lis of the Great Yard, he was aware of the run 
on the bank before it had broken the banker. 
The tradesmen, on whose petty claims he ad- 
judicated in the County Court, were well aware 
of what was going on in George Street. Some of 
them had sent their strongest clerks to join in 
the "rush for immediate payment." Others of 
them were themselves in the crowd before the 
bank, whilst attorneys represented them before 
Sir James's tribunal. The knowledge that his 
account made him a creditor of the falling bank 
for more than £800, did not help the judge to 
maintain his usual equanimity on the seat of 
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justice. But the loss of such a sum was a flea- 
bite in comparison with the apprehension that he 
would be found to have chosen a bankrupt's son 
for his pretty daughter. 

On his way from his court to the railway- 
station in the afternoon, Sir James Darling en- 
countered several acquaintances who gave him 
alarming accounts of Mr. Scrivener's defalcations. 
At the station the iron-masters and manufacturers, 
awaiting the arrival of the down train, were in a 
state of lively and loquacious excitement. There 
were half-a^score enterprises in which the fugi- 
tive had speculated to his loss. He had dropt 
money on slate-quarries and lead-mines^ on bad 
iron-workings and unprofitable borings for coal. 
He had suffered largely in the railway panic, and 
made frantic endeavours to recover his losses on 
the Stock-exchange. He had held shares in the 
West London Universal Building Society, which 
collapsed six months since, and had lent heavy 
sums to bubble Life Insurance Associations. Had 
everything which Sir James Darling heard 
at the railway-station been true, Mr. Gimlett 
Scrivener would have made away with a million 
sterling more than the creditably large sum of 
£170,000, which ultimately proved to be the 
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total of his debts and defalcations. But in an 
atmosphere surcharged with fear, suspicion, and 
resentment, the quid-nuncs of the Great Yard 
were in no humour to be nicely accurate in what 
they said, or nicely critical of what they 
heard. It was an hour of wild statements 
and unlimited credulity. The scoundrel's flight 
and crimes were the one topic of the several towns 
of the vast region of workshops. As Sir James 
Darling stood on the platform in a babbling 
throng, the news-boys of the evenings Iron Times 
were crying at the top of their metallic voices, 
" Gigantic Bank failure ! Crash of the Hammer- 
hampton Bank ! Enormous frauds of the ab- 
sconding partner ! " Fraud ! It was an ugly word ! 
The small judge of a small court shrugged his 
little shoulders, and shivered (hot day though it 
was) from the white patch of his bald crown 
down to his absurdly minute feet, as his ears 
caught the reiterations of " enormous frauds." 
What if John Guerdon should be implicated in 
his partner's felonious acts? What if the man 
whom he (Sir James Darling, Q.C., and all the 
other letters) had chosen for a son-in-law, should 
bear a name tainted with felony. As these 
thoughts occurred to the judge, selfish fear 
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blanched his cheeks, and made his knees 
tremble. 

*' If so ?" he murmured. " Good heavens, if 
so ? What an escape for my child I And, even 
though she is not married, what a scandal !" 

Before the judge again arrived at Arleigh, he 
had decided that Lottie's marriage must be de- 
ferred. . If it should appear that John Guerdon 
had not participated in his partner's nefarious 
proceedings, the wedding could take place when 
Albert had breasted the waves of adverse circum- 
stance, and should, in some honourable calling, 
be making an income suflScient for the suitable 
maintenance of a wife. If, on the other hand, it 
should be found that Mr. Guerdon, senior, had 
perpetrated any grievous commercial misdemean- 
our, or had in any way seriously compromised his 
honour, Lottie must be required to sacrifice her- 
self for her family, and dismiss Mr. Guerdon, 
junior. Should this extreme and painful mea- 
sure be necessary, Albert would, of course, like 
an honourable man, relieve an innocent girl and 
her family of their embarrassment by retiring 
from a position which he had gained through a 
misunderstanding. Anyhow, the wedding must 
be postponed. Under the distressing circum- 
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Stances, it would be a flagrant scandal for a 
wedding to take place in Mr. Guerdon's family, 
whilst his outraged creditors were seizing and 
selling his estate. As one of Her Majesty's 
Judges, and a representative of public morality. 
Sir James Darling felt himself bound to stifle his 
gentler feelings, and prevent a scandal in which 
he would figure as a principal actor. The obli- 
gations of his oflSce required him to be firm. 
When public duty and private interest recom- 
mend a mean and selfish course, men are often 
extraordinarily zealous in doing their duty to 
society. 

Sir James Darling's first act, after re-crossing 
his threshold, was to inform his wife of the dis- 
aster in George Street. At the same time he 
bade her lose not a minute in telling Lottie that 
her marriage was postponed. He gave the news 
and the order in quick, sharp sentences, uttered 
in an authoritative tone, which he had not used 
for several months to any member of his family. 
The genial father and husband had disappeared, 
and been replaced by the stiff, straight-backed, 
imperious little despot. The bank had failed. 
He had doubtless lost the greater part of his de- 
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posit. Mr. Guerdon, senior, was a bankrupt. 
There was no doubt that Mr. Guerdon was com- 
pletely ruined, that Earl's Court would pass at 
once into the possession of his creditors, and that 
Albert would have to work hard, like any other 
almost penniless young man, for his living. 
There was, of course, no blame attaching to the 
young man, whose misfortune demanded com- 
passion. But it was a fact that he was not in a 
position to marry; and his union with Lottie 
would therefore be put off sine die. It was best 
that Lottie should be told so at once. Lady 
Darling would be good enough to tell her the 
truth immediately. There would be no good in 
withholding the painful fact from the dear girl, 
or in palliating it to her. She had better be 
told before dinner, and be at the same time in- 
structed to appear at dinner as though nothing 
particular had happened. Sir James Darling 
' hated scenes,' and he hoped his dear Lottie 
would behave bravely, and spare her father the 
discomfort of ' a scene.' After dinner he would 
go to work in the library, writing letters of ex- 
planation to the many persons who must be in- 
formed at once that the wedding, to which they 
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had been invited, was deferred. It would be 
well if Lady Darling assisted him in this trouble- 
some work. 

Mary Darling began to plead for a few hours' 
reprieve. The mother felt that she could break 
the dismal tidings to Lottie more gently, and no 
less effectually, if she told them to her when the 
poor girl had retired to her bed. She could 
then find time to put her arms round the child's 
neck, and console her with motherly kisses. 
Lady Darling was on the point of saying this; 
she had even hazarded the opinion that Lottie 
should not be spoken to till the close of the 
evening, when she was silenced by a quick, sharp 
glance, and the icy fixedness of a pair of thin 
lips. Lady Darling knew that expostulation was 
in vain when her lord assumed that look, and 
setting of the lips. The judge and law-giver, 
under his own roof, was ready to assert himself, 
and bear down all resistance to his will. Knowing 
her place, and the extent of her powers, Mary 
Darling retired at once to execute James's bid- 
ding. 

Twenty minutes later, when Sir James entered 
the drawing-room, dressed in his black clothes, 
white tie, and pumps fitted with bows of black 
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ribbon, Lottie and h'er mamma were ready to 
receive him. The girl was pale, and there was 
a barely perceptible redness in her eyelids. Her 
lips, also, quivered slightly as her eyes fell under 
her father's observation. At a glance he saw. 
that Mary had obeyed her instructions, and that 
Lottie, having taken the cue with her usual 
docility, was bent on playing the part of a brave 
girl. For a few short moments there was danger 
of *a scene,' when Lottie, advancing to her 
father, kissed him, and essayed to whisper a few 
words into his ear. But there was a something 
— an austere, pedantic coldness — in the little 
man's dry, hard face, which cut the whisper 
short, and put down her rising heart with an icy 
influence. She could not have said in what the 
change consisted, but he was strangely altered 
from what he had been in the morning. No 
longer the gracious, frank, sympathetic compan- 
ion that he had been to her ever since her 
return from school, he was once again the good 
but awe-inspiring father before whom she had 
trembled in her childhood. She was once again 
fearing his displeasure, though he had never in 
the whole course of his life expressed even a tran- 
sient disapproval of her with harshness. 
VOL. n. \ 
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There was little conversation at the dinner- 
table. Of the one topic which engrossed the 
thoughts of the parents and their child, no one 
of the three cared to speak in the hearing of 
servants ; and when the mind is full of a painful 
subject, it is not easy to manufacture trivial table- 
talk. The dismal and silent meal was in its last 
stage, and Sir James Darling had filled his glass 
with port for the second time, when a servant, 
entering the dining-room, brought Lottie the 
letter which we have perused. 

Having, with a speechless movement of her 
head, asked her father's permission to open the 
envelope at once, the girl read the note, and re- 
perused it deliberately. And then, thinking that 
her father had better see the epistle, she handed 
it to him without a word. 

'' A very appropriate letter — in every respect 
the letter of a young man of right principles and 
honourable sentiments," he observed stiffly, when 
he had slowly studied the note. After a pause, 
the small man added, with a less freezing be- 
nignity — '' Whatever may be the result of this 
grievous catastrophe, I am confident that Al- 
bert's conduct will justify our high opinion of 
liim. My dear Mary, you should read what 
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Albert says with equal delicacy and dutifulness." 
This speech was meant to afford Lottie gratifi- 
cation, and it did not fail in its purpose, though 
her heart fluttered with a chilling sensation at 
the opening words, " Whatever may be the re- 
sult." Was it possible that the grievous cata- 
strophe could have any worse result than a brief 
postponement — say for a whole year, or even 
two years — of her wedding ? 

" He will like to hear that you approve the 
letter, papa," she observed. " May I tell him 
what you say ? I shall send him a short reply 
by the messenger, who is waiting for an answer." 
*' I will write him a line or two, which you 
can enclose in your note, Lottie." 

"Thank you, papa — that is very kind of you." 
'^ And now, my dear Mary," observed the 
judge, pompously, when he had drunk his 
second glass of port, " we will go off at once to 
the library, for we have a great many letters to 
write, so that they may be posted at Hammer- 
hampton to-morrow, in time for the early mail. 
Henry may bring my wine and glass to my 
writing-table. Let me go to work at once. 
When you have written your reply to Albert, 
come to me in the library for my few lines." 

\1 
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On entering his chamber of study, from which 
the rays of the falling sun had been excluded, 
Sir James seated himself at his desk-table, on 
which a shaded lamp threw an artfully-disposed 
light ; and dipping his pen in ink, he prepared to 
write ^ the line or two ' to Albert. 

"Be very kind to him, James," Mary Darling 
entreated. 

"There is no need," Sir James replied, in his 
stateliest fashion, looking up from his desk, " for 
you, Mary, to urge me to be properly considerate 
to our young friend." 

" I know that, James. But, indeed, you 
must be very kind. Poor boy, he is to be pitied, 
even more than Lottie ; and I am sure his beau- 
tiful letter deserves a generous response." 

Declining to notice this second entreaty for 
especial kindness, Sir James Darling, who had 
donned a pair of spectacles, lowered his face to 
his blotting-pad, and wrote thus on a sheet of 
note-paper : — 

" You are quite right, my dear Albert, in sup- 
posing that the postponement of your marriage 
would be one of the necessary consequences of 
the sad affair of this morning ; and you were very 
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right in urging my dear child to commit herself 
unreservedly to my authority. Your counsel to 
her, and the very appropriate terms in which it 
is given, accord altogether with my good opinion 
of your principles and discretion. It is needless 
to say that we here are all deeply affected by a 
calamity that concerns us almost as nearly as 
yourself. Receive my warmest assurances of 
sympathy; and, my dear Albert, convey as- 
surances of the same kind from me and Lady 
Darling to your worthy father. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

** James Darling." 

" Perhaps you would like to see what I have 
said," observed the writer, handing the note to 
his wife. 

** Oh ! James," moaned Mary, " do write more 
kindly." 

" Is it not kind enough ?" 

" Indeed, indeed it is not, James. You give 
no assurance that the postponement will be only 
for a short time, nor any hint that his loss of 
wealth will only heighten Lottie's devotion to 
him, and strengthen the ties of affection which 
bind hirti to us. You draw a hard, unfeeling 
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distinction between him and z/5, as though he 
and we were not already one and the same 
family." 

"Precisely what I meant to do, Mary," replied 
Sir James, with magisterial coldness. "Under 
the circumstances, it is consolatory to know that 
we are not yet one family." 

A look of alarm came to Mary Darling's face 
at these words. It was the look of a timid, 
gentle creature, startled and frightened by a 
terrible discovery. 

"Surely, surely, James," she ejaculated fer- 
vidly, "you would not dismiss him, and separate 
him from Lottie for ever, simply because he has 
become poor." 

" Certainly not, my dear," Sir James answered 
firmly, but without emotion, the quiet steadiness 
of his wiry voice indicating clearness of purpose 
and resoluteness. " I should not think of break- 
ing off the engagement because of his poverty. 
Things have gone too far for me to regard loss 
of fortune as a sufficient reason for telling our 
girl to dismiss him. But there may arise circum- 
stances which would decide me to take that 
extreme step." 

" Oh ! James," Mary Darling pleaded, blush- 
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ing slightly, as with a feeling of shame and peni- 
tence she bade her husband remember that thev 
were peculiarly bound to be true to Albert in 
his season of adversity, " we may not forget that 
our ready countenance of his addresses to Lottie 
gives him a title to no ordinary measure of gene- 
rosity from us. If he was quick in coming forth 
to seek our daughter, we showed no reluctance 
in welcoming him to Arleigh." 

" True, my dear. I shall bear in mind what 
you refer to," rejoined the husband, with the 
composure and courtesy that he always displayed 
when he was most bent on bearing down oppo- 
sition. ''He shall never have reason to com- 
plain of my generosity. But should it appear 
that Mr. Guerdon, the elder, has forfeited his 
title to social respect by abetting or conniving at 
his partner s flagitious proceedings, my wish to 
be generous to our young friend must be 
restrained by proper concern for the honour of 
the family — by regard for the good fame of a// 
my children. I have sons, who should not be 
made to blush for their sister s alliance with dis- 
honoured people. Lottie is very dear to me — 
but she is not my only child. Moreover, Mary, 
it would not be for her happiness in the long run 
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to be linked to a man whose name had become 
a reproach." 

" But there is no imputation on Mr. Guerdon." 

" Not at present. It is, however, certain that 
his partner is a prodigious scoundrel." 

" Mr. Scrivener's villainy does not touch Al- 
bert's honour." 

" Not if his father has had no part in it." 

" Even then, James, who are we that we 
should visit the sins of the father on the son ?" 

" We are parents, my dear Mary, and bound 
to provide for the welfare of all our offspring at 
any sacrifice of our own feelings." 

During this conversation Mary Darling's coun- 
tenance was overtaken by a sadness that never 
left it. The gentle melancholy, which for a brief 
season had disappeared on the revival of her 
drooping spirits, re-occupied the pale, worn face 
of the preniaturely aging lady. The lights of 
joy passed quietly from it for ever, and, like a 
dutiful woman awakening from a pleasant dream 
that had for a short while lured her into idle- 
ness, she bestirred herself to accomplish the work 
assigned to her by misfortune. 

" Let us begin to write the letters," she said, 
*' Let me see ; — shall I write to Sarah ?" 
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*^Yes, — write to your sister-in-law at Nice. 
The letter will perhaps reach thera before they 
have started. But to give them every chance of 
timely intelligence, I will direct a line to my bro- 
ther at his Paris hotel, and another to him at the 
Calais hotel. If we cannot prevent them from 
starting, we must stop them on the road. It 
would worry us both to have them here under 
the present circumstances." 

Three minutes later, when she entered the 
library, Lottie saw her father and mother plying 
their pens quickly, — her papa at his escritoire ; 
her mamma at the large table. 

" I have come for your note to Albert, papa." 

" Here it is, my dear girl." 

Glancing furtively at her husband and daughter, 
as the latter took the note from his hand, Mary 
Darling was relieved to see that he put the * line 
or two' into a closed envelope, so that Lottie 
should not see it. 

Re-entering the room in another minute, when 
she had dispatched the note for Albert, Lottie 
took a seat at the large table, opposite to her 
mother, saying, '' Let me help you, mamma. All 
this trouble may not be taken for me, whilst I do 
nothing to diminish it. Anyhow, I can write 
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to my bridesmaids and Miss Constantine." 

Lottie had no intention to play the heroine ; 
and she was agreeably surprised by the warmth 
and emphasis with which both her parents com- 
mended her for what they called her 'brave con- 
duct'. 

So Lottie, for a few minutes comforted by her 
parent's praise almost into indifference to her dis- 
appointment, went to work on a packet of note- 
paper. Like the epistles thrown off by the senior 
scribes, her letters were brief and to the point ; 
and ere the time-piece over the library door 
struck the hour of midnight, she had penned the 
requisite intelligence to several persons besides 
Miss Constantine, and the girls who had promised 
to wait upon her at her marriage. 

Sir James and Lady Darling had been no less 
industrious. And as the twelfth stroke was given 
by the clock, they also laid down their pens, and 
congratulated themselves on the completion of 
their depressing task. 

" That will do," said the judge, when he had 
counted the letters and tied them in three 
packages, after reading their directions. "No 
one has been forgotton, whom we ought to 
remember. To-morrow I will be up early, 
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catch the 7.50 train at Owleybury, and post the 
letters at Hammerhampton, so that they will be off 
to London by the mid-day mail. And now to 
bed, for we are tired 1 Ah, Mary, my dear, how 
tired you look 1 And you, too, Lottie, are ready 
for your pillow. Kiss me, my child — my good, 
brave child, — and be off to bed." 

Feeling, again, almost at ease with the father, 
under whose eyes she had trembled with fear 
before dinner, Lottie kissed him, and then, turn- 
ing to her mother, gave her a longer and more 
caressing embrace. 

There was not a tear in the eyes of either of 
the women as they bade each other farewell for 
the night. 

Nor did Lottie cry herself to sleep. Excite- 
ment and work had so thoroughly fatigued her 
that she fell into a deep slumber almost before 
she had composed herself on her couch. But 
when the bright sun of the summerly morrow 
roused the poor girl, a vivid recollection of the 
events of the previous day drew from her an ex- 
clamation of anguish, and caused her to weep 
passionately. It was not grief alone for ascer- 
tained calamity that subdued her fortitude. The 
fear that held her was more agonizing than her 
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sorrow for what had happened only yesterday. 
A dread had seized her that the worst was still to 
be learnt; that her present disappointment was but 
the forerunner of unutterable woe. Yesterday 
having deferred her wedding, might not to-day 
produce a sharper grief? She had already in a 
few short hours passed from gladness to gloom. 
Could it be that in a few short days she would 
pass from wretchedness to despair ? Poor girl, 
it was thus that she began the day which follow- 
ed the postponement of her marriage ; it was 
thus that she began many later days with bitter 
tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DAY AFTER THE CRASH. 

SIR JAMES DARLING and Albert went 
to Hammerhampton, on the morning 
after the fall of the bank, by the same early 
train ; but, happening to get seats in two different 
carriages, they could not exchange words until 
they greeted each other at the Hammerhampton 
Station. In shaking hands with his son-in-law 
elect, and bidding him good morning, the judge 
was polite, without being cordial. If not frigid 
and studiously distant, his manner was stiff, 
cautious, and unsympathetic. Adding no word 
to his written expressions of regret for the 
previous day's misfortune, and forbearing to make 
any reference to Mr. Guerdon, senior, beyond 
a civil inquiry for his health. Sir James spoke 
directly of the . steps he had taken, and would 
take, for the postponement of the wedding. 
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Saying how he and Lady Darling and Lottie 
had worked with their pens from 8.30 to mid- 
night, he held up the letter-bag which he carried 
in his right hand, adding, almost cheerily, 

" And now I'll drive to the post-office, on n)y 
way to my court, and post the letters myself." 

If he felt distaste for the business, he did not 
show it. In reply to Albert's inquiry for Lottie's 
health. Sir James reported that, though pro- 
foundly shocked by what had taken place, and 
naturally disappointed at the delay of her mar- 
riage, she was bearing up bravely, and was as 
well as anyone could expect her to be under 
the afflicting circumstances. Her father thought 
that perfect rest and quietude would be beneficial 
for her ; and he advised Albert to keep away from 
Arleigh Manor for the next two or three days — 
or, at least, if he went there, to be careful to say 
nothing that would aggravate Lottie's anxiety, or 
occasion Lady Darling further distress. 

Respecting which advice Albert asked whether 
he was to regard it as a prohibition, or only as a 
suggestion. Of course he would not approach 
Arleigh Manor in defiance of Sir James's wish 
that he should keep away altogether for a few 
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days; but he hoped that he might be allowed 
to see Lottie before night. 

*' A prohibition, my dear Albert ! Not a bit 
of it," Sir James replied, with a distant approach 
to kindliness, seeing that he might with safety be 
more cordial to the young friend who exhibited 
a proper disposition to obey orders. *' My sug- 
gestion is only a suggestion, and nothing more. 
You can't suppose that anyone at Arleigh wishes 
to see. you less often there. I was only thinking 
of what would be best for my dear wife and 
daughter, who, after the terrible agitation and 
labour of last night, are in urgent want of repose. 
Well, well, let us say that you give them another 
twenty-four hours, in which to recover their 
scattered spirits and energy. Don't call this 
evening ; but come over to-morrow evening, un- 
less you hear from me to the contrary. Eh ? 
Then I'll tell Lottie that she may expect to see 
you to-morrow evening. If you can come over 
for dinner, there will be a hearty welcome, and 
a knife and fork for you. But good-bye. Here, 
I'll take this cab. God bless you, my dear boy I 
Remember me to your father. By-the-by, you 
may perhaps like to tell him that, as far as my 
trifling account is concerned, the stoppage of the 
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bank will occasion me no serious inconvenience." 
But in spite of Sir James Darling's assurance 
to the contrary, it was obvious to Albert that at 
least one of the chief residents of Arleigh would 
prefer him to be a less frequent visitor at the 
Manor-house. The young man had duly ob- 
served every trick of manner and verbal artifice 
by which Lottie's father had kept him at a dis- 
tance, and excluded him from the girl's home 
for at least another day, without showing him 
discourtesy or positive unkindness. It did not 
escape Albert that the judge, who had hitherto 
neglected no opportunity for courting his com- 
panionship, omitted to offer him a seat in his cab, 
though the direct route to the post-oflSce and the 
County Court was through George Street. But 
he felt no resentment at the signs of coldness, 
and caution, and selfish purpose in the de- 
meanour of Lottie's father, whom he had never 
for a single moment regarded as a hero, and 
who, moreover, might be excused for feeling and 
showing chagrin at the altered circumstances 
of his child's accepted suitor. Indeed, having 
no suspicion of the pains which Lottie's parents 
had taken to catch him, and, with the partial 
blindness of a lover, having seen only his own 
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part of the game in which he had been a winner, 
he felt that he had imposed himself and his mis- 
fortunes on an otherwise prosperous family. It 
seemed to him that he owed Sir James and 
Lady Darling an apology for making them the 
sharers of his private misadventure, and that 
they would be very generous if they forgave him 
completely for the injury he had unwittingly 
done them. 

Albert spent thewhole dayatHammerhampton, 
— conferring with Mr. Jacob Coleman and seve- 
ral of his father's principal creditors ; giving Mr, 
Greaves instructions on sundry matters of busi- 
ness ; and arranging for a meeting of the many 
persons to whom the bankrupt's estate was 
indebted. In the intervals between the recep- 
tions of callers in George Street, he glanced at 
the local and London papers, and learnt from 
them that the directors of public opinion were 
not disposed to judge either partner of the 
fallen house with leniency. The morning's 
edition of the Hammerhampton Iron Times^ after 
inveighing fiercely against the absent Scrivener, 
ridiculed the notion that John Guerdon should 
not be regarded as morally accountable for the 
fugitive's reckless speculations. The senior 
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partner must have known what his junior was 
doing with the resources of the bank. He had 
certainly connived at the swindler s proceedings ; 
and it would be well for him, since he had not 
fled beyond the reach of justice, if it should 
appear that he had not actively and knowingly 
co-operated in them. Tbe London journalists 
were more temperate and cautious. They were 
waiting for facts, and would suspend their judg- 
ment of the bankruptcy until they should receive 
full information respecting its most suspicious 
features. As it was, they would only stigmatize 
the collapse of a once prosperous and well 
established bank as the deplorable result of 
gross niisraanagement. This was the substance 
of London opinion concerning an event which 
was less interesting in Lombard Street than in 
the Great Yard. But the phrases of the studi- 
ously cautious journalists indicated to Albert 
that they were preparing to use much stronger 
and hotter language, as soon as they should find 
themselves in a position to use it with security. 

From Mr. Coleman, who had for years known 
as much about the doings of Guerdon and 
Scrivener as the junior partner had allowed 
Guerdon to know of them, Albert learnt enough 
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to convince him that, in regarding the bank as 
fallen beyond recovery, he had not taken too 
gloomy a view of affairs. He had a still surer 
and larger source of information in the books 
of the bankrupt house, which were exhibited 
to him by the chief clerk. The later entries 
of the ledger displayed the course of ruin to 
Albert, whose commercial education enabled him 
to see the meaning of statements and counter- 
statements of arithmetical figures, which would 
have been almost unintelligible to the majority 
of young men fresh from their training at Eton 
and Oxford. 

It is needless to weary the peruser of these 
pages with the details of Mr. Scriveners pro- 
ceedings. The fugitive was a clever scoundrel, 
of a common type of industrious rascality ; and 
the measures by which he had wrecked a fine 
business and utterly ruined his addle-pated bene- 
factor, present no very exceptional aspects or in- 
stances of knavery. A keen-witted and ambitious 
young man, who had received a better education 
than is ordinarily given to clerks, he entered the 
service of John Guerdon, shortly after the latter, 
at the opening of life's middle term, succeeded 
to the sound and rapidly growing business which 
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his shrewd father had raised from an insignifi- 
cant concern to an important house. John 
Guerdon had not long occupied the place 
bequeathed to him by his sire when his vanity 
and love of patronizing his neighbours exposed 
him to the arts of several smooth- tongued adven- 
turers, who, by flattering his foibles, of which, 
self-esteem was the most perilous, induced him 
to assist their rotten speculations with large 
loans. At this time Mr. Scrivener won his 
partnership by doing his employer an important 
service. Prudently using certain information 
which he had gained by craft, he saved the bank 
from perilous embarrassment, and rescued a 
considerable portion of its capital from the 
clutches of adventurers. John Guerdon was not 
the man to forget to reward such fidelity in a 
servant. Moreover, his selfishness instigated him 
to attach to himself by strong ties the clerk 
who had preserved him from great loss, if not 
from absolute ruin. Doubtless his vanity caused 
him to overrate the saojacitv of the man who had 
proved himself John Guerdon's superior in 
shrewdness and wisdom. It was natural in 
John Guerdon to magnify thus egotistically 
the endowments of his own instructor. More- 
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over, with all his arrogance and overweening 
self-esteem, the banker had a secret khowledge 
of some of his deficiencies — a vague sense, rather 
than a clear perception, that, for his safety against 
the swindling projectors and blacklegs of the 
Great Yard, he required the protection of an 
able partner. Hence gratitude and self-interest 
combined to make him exalt Gimlett Scrivener. 
In doing so, he never admitted to himself that 
he wished to place himself under Mr. Scrivener's 
care. He persuaded himself that he was only 
rendering a proper though munificent acknow- 
ledgment of a benefit, and was at the same time 
attaching to his interests a subordinate who could 
be trusted to look after matters of importance 

m 

during his superiors absence. He conceived 
also that, after his elevation, Mr. Scrivener would 
be content to remain his obsequious servant, and 
to honour him as the patron *who had made 
him.' 

John Guerdon soon discovered that, if he had 
appreciated rightly Mr. Scrivener's cleverness 
and fidelity, he had rendered less than justice to 
the gentleman's self-respect and appetite for 
authority. On becoming his former master's 
partner and equal, Mr. Scrivener laid aside the 
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submissiveness appropriate to his previous posi- 
tion, and showed that nature had qualified hira 
to govern as well as to obey. Not that he ex- 
hibited anything like insolence to his benefactor, 
or systematically wounded his feelings. On the 
contrary, he humoured his senior's self-love, and 
responded with exemplary patience to his fre- 
quent ebullitions of temper. Mr. Scrivener never 
annoyed anyone, unless policy required him to 
do so ; and his interests required, above all 
things, that he should live on friendly terras 
with Mr. Guerdon until that gentleman should 
be altogether in his power. But from the date 
of their first articles of partnership, John Guer- 
don lost all command over the man to whose 
stronger will and greater knowledge he was 
compelled to yield on some question of business 
at least once in every week. By degrees the 
abler nian became more and more absolute in 
George Street ; but to the last he rarely forgot 
to treat his partner with a show of politeness. 

Injustice to Mr. Scrivener, rather than to his 
partner, it must be admitted that John Guerdon 
selected for his coadjutor a man of no mean 
capacity. Though Mr. Scrivener proved eventu- 
ally a flagrant knave, and John Guerdon was his 
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chief victim, it may be questioned whether the 
formerdid not suffer from his partner s deficiencies 
quite as much injury as he inflicted on his senior. 
Had he been matched with an ally who was his 
equal in intelligence and resoluteness, the younger 
man might have been restrained from the courses 
in which he came to ruin, whilst ruining others. 
His extravagant confidence in his own cleverness, 
and his perilous eagerness to arrive at wealth by 
brilliant coups ^ instead of by an infinite number 
of small successes, might have been corrected by 
a comrade of different temper and average men- 
tal capacity. A clear-headed, prudent, and firm 
partner would have ' kept him straight.' As it 
was, in finding a mere tool for bis ambition, 
instead of a competent associate, Gimlett Scrivener 
only acquired a weapon wherewith to commit 
suicide. In truth, each of the two men required 
to be protected from himself. If John Guerdon 
needed to be saved from his own stupidity, Mr. 
Scrivener needed to be preserved from the forces 
of a delusive imagination and sanguine tempera- 
ment. A more ill-assorted pair it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. Each was deficient in qualities 
which the other especially required in an ally. 
Mr. Scrivener's chief deficiencies were moral 
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failings ; Mr. Guerdon lacked every requisite 
mental endowment, and all the necessary moral 
qualifications, with the single exception of 
honesty. John Guerdon was no rogue. But 
whilst his pitiful incapacity placed him altogether 
at the mercy of an unscrupulous comrade, it 
converted into instruments for his own undoing 
the very powers for which his partner was chiefly 
commendable. 

Bearing in mind the contrary natures of the 
two men, readers can imagine for themselves the 
course by which the partners came to ruin. 
There is no need to tell how the younger of the 
two, bent on rapidly enriching himself, disdained 
the comparatively modest gains of his proper 
business, and endeavoured to gratify his ambition 
by hazardous speculation. Nor is it needful to 
describe how, on the failure of successive pro- 
jects, and as his power over his weak ally be- 
came greater, he used more and more rashly for 
his private undertakings the resources of the 
bank and of his partner. Such details would 
only burden the narrative, without contributing 
to its romantic interest. 

Of course Mr. Gimlett Scrivener had not left 
behind him any adequate records of his many 
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transactions, in which his partner had no share. 
All that Albert learnt respecting the state of 
affairs in George Street was gained from the 
books in Mr. Coleman's custody. The view 
which they afforded was gloomy, but not devoid 
of consolation. It was obvious that the bank 
was gone beyond all hope of recovery. Not 
that its liabilities were in a prodigious excess of 
the resources available for the satisfaction of its 
creditors, but because the circumstances of the 
collapse had given an irremediable shock to the 
credit of the house. But for the effect of Mr. 
Scrivener's flight and ascertained defalcations, the 
books showed no reason why the business should 
not be re-opened. On the contrary, it was ap- 
parent that the bank would not have fallen, and 
might have survived the various causes of its em- 
barrassment, had it not been for the junior part- 
ner's scandalous and alarming disappearance, 
which was the immediate cause of ' the run.' 
For three years the business had been carried on 
with an inadequate * reserve,' and had been 
struggling with serious though surmountable dif- 
ficulties. But many a concern of the same kind 
had, under skilful management, and in the ab- 
sence of a sudden and overpowering strain on its 
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powers, outlived far greater troubles and in the 
course of years enriched its proprietors. The 
stoppage was due to a panic, the panic to the 
collapse of a single individual, who, though the 
chief power in the business, was not himself the 
bank. 

Anyhow, it could not be asserted that the 
senior partner had egregiously abused public 
confidence. He had muddled his affairs, and' 
been a swindler's dupe ; but he was no reckless 
trader or fraudulent bankrupt. His honour was 
untarnished, though he had lost his money and 
professional reputation. Taking a hopeful view 
of affairs, Albert thought that the assets of the 
business, together with the sum attainable by the 
sale of Earl's Court, and the sum which. some 
rival bank might offer for the ' connection ' of 
the fallen firm, would be almost enough to pay 
the creditors twenty shillings in the pound. 
Even if the creditors should lose something — say 
live shillings in the pound — they would, on the 
subsidence of passion, say nothing worse of John 
Guerdon than that he had lost his business and 
money through want of commercial capacity. 

Taking this view, which was justified by the 
books, Albert was surprised that Gimlett Scri- 
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vener had not persevered a few months longer 
in his desperate game ; indeed, he almost attri- 
buted moderation to the gambler who had fled 
the countr}^ whilst the bank was still in a posi- 
tion to afford him means for staving off the day 
of ruin and exposure, if not for carrying out his 
projects to a successful issue. But when he was 
thus inclined to regard the speculator's with- 
drawal as premature, Albert was not aware of 
the magnitude of the fugitive's liabilities, or of 
the felonious nature of some of his acts. Before 
the end of the week, he saw that Mr. Scrivener 
had retired none too soon for his safety. On 
the contrary, the scoundrel had displayed mar- 
vellous coolness and daring in remaining at 
Hammerhampton to so recent a day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALBERT RUNS UP TO LONDON. 

AT the close of his long day's work in George 
Street, Albert returned to Earl's Court, 
carrying with him more than forty letters which 
had arrived at the bank for his father. As all 
these epistles were addressed to " John Guerdon, 
Esq.," and several of them were marked " pri- 
vate," Albert thought his father had better open 
them himself. The letters which had come to 
the bank with the address of the firm upon them 
had been opened and duly answered by Mr. 
Coleman, who was authorized, under certain 
circumstances, to open the letters of the firm in 
the absence of his employers. 

The hour for dinner having arrived when Al- 
bert dismounted from his horse at Earl's Court, it 
was decided that he and his father should not read 
the budget of papers until they had dispatched 
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the meal, which the father desired for his diver- 
sion, and the son needed for his refreshment. 
Solitude and idleness had created in the elder a 
yearning for the excitement of conversation. 
Already familiar with his disgrace, he asked for 
the news of the town, and the journals ; and, in 
referring to his son's recent occupation, he betrayed 
at times almost as much insensibility as eagerness 
for gossip. He had arrived at the period of life 
when men often exhibit a childish vehemence of 
grief at new misfortunes, and then, with childish sub- 
missiveness and fickleness of temper, adapt them- 
selves quickly to their altered circumstances. Yes- 
terday he had sobbed and wept over the disaster, 
whose details now afforded him an almost agree- 
able entertainment. He surprised Albert by 
asking what the papers said of the bankruptcy, 
and on hearing the reluctant admission that their 
comments were neither generous to the firm nor 
sympathetic for its senior partner, he astonished 
his son in a still higher degree by expressing his 
contempt for public opinion. " Pooh !" he ex- 
claimed contemptuously, " what care I for the 
abuse of a pack of scribblers ? I am an old man, 
and there are scarce ten persons left in the whole 
world for whose good word or ill word I care a 
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rush." But the boast was so qualified by the 
previous convulsion of body and chafige of coun- 
tenance that it did not mislead Albert, who ap- 
preciated its old-boyish bravado, and saw that 
the veteran, in spite of his almost shameless in- 
difference to disgrace which was a few hours old, 
felt acutely, for a few minutes, each fresh demon- 
stration of his disrepute. That he would succumb 
to the mere burden of his great misfortunes, and 
die of slow distress at the overwhelming vast- 
ness of the entire bulk of his accumulated troubles, 
there was no longer any ground for fearing. 
But Albert, who had observed the sudden spasm 
and crimson blush which preceded the utterance 
of disdain for scribblers, was reasonably afraid 
that the man of many years and broken health 
might encounter death in one of his equally sharp 
and transient paroxysms of anguish and anger. 

Of the forty and more letters which the two 
men opened after dinner, as they sat over their 
wine, some were from writers ignorant of the 
crash, and a few were notes of condolence, but 
at least half of them were epistles that reminded 
their recipient of his fall in more or less painful 
terms. There were insolently formal notes from 
business men, who wished for prompt informa- 
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tion respecting the amount which they would 
probably lose from the fall of the mismanaged 
bank ; and there were vulgarly vindictive letters 
from angry creditors, who upbraided the broken 
banker for his incompetence and treachery. 
Each of these insulting missives brought the 
scarlet fury for a few moments to John Guer- 
don's face. But there were two notes which 
caused him especial pain. One of these came 
from Blanche Heathcote, who, on the first in- 
telligence of the flight of one of her trustees, and 
the bankruptcy of both, wrote to John Guerdon 
in the following terms : — 

'' Dear Mr. Guerdon, — Pardon me for troub- 
ling you about my affairs at a moment when you 
are doubtless assailed with a thousand irritating 
letters, and are overwhelmed with anxieties. I 
am horrified by the intelligence of what has taken 
place at Hammerhampton, and need some assur- 
ance that I am no participator in the general 
misfortune. Of course I am aware that my 
money ought to be all safe in the Consols ; but 
still trustees sometimes exceed their powers in 
dealing with trust-funds, and, though I have the 
most perfect confidence in your honour, I am 
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naturally alarmed for myself, by what the papers 
tell me of Mr. Scrivener s fraudulent behaviour. 
If there is bad news for me, let me know the 
worst at once ; for if a young person, who has 
been taught to regard herself as an heiress, must 
turn governess or needlewoman, it is as well that 
she lose no time in looking out for employment. 
So let me have a line by return of post. Again 
apologizing for thus pestering you at this griev- 
ous crisis, and begging you to accept my cordial 
expressions of sympathy for your misfortunes, I 
reujain, my dear Mr. Guerdon, 

" Your aflfectioriate and grateful ward, 

" Blanche Heathcote. 

'' P.S. — Will my Consols be in any way liable 
for the debts of the bank? Don't forget to 
answer this question. I am dying to know." 

" By heavens I" screamed the old banker, 
flinging the open letter on the table, when he 
had mastered its contents — " it is not enough for 
me to be a bankrupt, but the world must make 
me out a swindler, scoundrel, common thief as 
well ! Blanche Heathcote wants to have my 
assurance that I am not an utter villain. Lord I 
Lord ! her father, poor Jack Heathcote, thought 
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rae a fit man to have the half-charge of his child's 
money. She might have waited till " 

A convulsion of the muscles of his chest and 
throat here seized the infuriated trustee, who 
could not speak another world until he had 
spent three minutes in coughing himself purple, 
and gasping for hard life. 

" My dear father," Albert expostulated, when 
he had glanced at the offensive letter, and saw 
that his sire was again accessible to reason, *' she 
draws a very clear line between you and Scri- 
vener, and, whilst assigning her alarm to his 
notorious rascality, expresses undiminished con- 
fidence in your honour. Her letter, I must say, 
exhibits the good feeling and delicacy of a gen- 
tlewoman, although it was penned in a panic." 

" How the devil," screamed the victim of 
distrust, "could she imagine me rogue enough 
to move the money, and employ it in my own 
business? She is an intelligent woman, and 
knows enough of business to be aware that the 
money couldn't be moved without my permission 
and signature. She might as well have taken 
me at her father's valuation until she could prove 
me a villain." 

The last sentence of this speech was spoken in 
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a lower and less wrathful tone — a voice of re- 
proachful indignation and self-pity, which Albert 
heard with relief, as it indicated that the pa- 
roxysm of rage was subsiding, and that the 
sufferer would soon be himself again, after 
shedding, perhaps, a few tears of senile grief. 

But John Guerdon had scarcely recovered his 
outward composure, when the smouldering fires 
of his breast burst forth again in flaming wrath 
and furious imprecations on the head of the 
writer of the next and final letter of the budget. 

" Sir," wrote Mr. Samuel Heathcote, gun- 
smith, of Tower Hill and the Strand, London, 
and Pipe Lodge, Richmond, " as the uncle of 
your ward. Miss Blanche Heathcote, and the 
person to whom she will come for advice on 
learning how her father's friends have justified 
his confidence in them, I beg that you will in- 
form me by telegraph in what real or other 
securities you and your absconding partner have 
invested the £63,428 18^. 2d. which you realised 
three years since by the sale of the stock, pre- 
viously invested in Consols, and standing in your 
names, as trustees of my said niece. It has only 
just come to my knowledge that stock was sold by 
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you and your co-trustee. Had I heard of the 
matter before, you would have heard from me 
sooner. I remain, sir, with whatever respect 
for you that you deserve, 

" Samuel He ATHCOTE." 

A harsh, overbearing, vulgar man, who had 
quarrelled with his brother, and displayed in- 
ordinate chagrin at the consequent omission of 
his name from John Heathcote's last will, the 
writer of this letter had on several occasions in- 
censed John Guerdon by exhibitions of impla- 
cable animosity. Any epistle from so insolent 
an enemy would have been unacceptable to the 
fallen capitalist ; but this letter, so staggering in 
its facts, and so truculent in its expressions, was 
an outrage which nearly killed him outright 
with the violence of the emotions that it occa- 
sioned him. 

" It is a lie ! — a dark, hellish lie, penned only 
to insult and infuriate me !" screamed the old 
man, springing to his feet, and tottering about 
the room, as he poured torrents of un reportable 
oaths and imprecations on the heart, hearth, 
fame, life, of the Vindictive gunsmith. " The 
money is safe in the Consols, where we put it 

T ^ 
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within two years of poor Jack Heathcote's death. 
The slandering villain has had no intelligence of 
its removal, for the money is there — there in the 
Consols 1 The liar invented, the lie, and then 
used it as a pretext for his insinuations against 
my honesty. Pooh 1 the wretched liar's aim is 
to goad me into answering him. I'll answer him ! 
ril answer him ! But he shan't humiliate me into 
giving him my word that I am an honest man, 
Sam Heathcote is not ray judge yet. But I'll tell 
him to mind his own business, and remind him 
ivhy his brother did not care to trust him with 
Blanche's money. I'll tweak his nose with a 
reply which will make him wish that he had left 
me alone." 

Whilst his father raved in this style, stagger- 
ing up and down the dining-room, and swear- 
ing out his fury like the proverbial trooper, 
Albert gave the letter his careful and painful 
consideration. It appeared to him incredible 
that the scribe had penned the insulting and 
libellious missive on the strength of a mere 
fiction of his spiteful imagination. It was highly 
improbable that he had received no information of 
the alleged sale of stock. The information 
might be erroneous, the sale might never have 
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taken place ; but Albert, in spite of his indigna- 
tion at Samuel Heathcote's brutal. tone, was too 
cool to accept his father's mode of accounting for 
the accusation. Mr. Heathcote must have spoken 
on authority of some sort. On the other hand, 
it was possible that Scrivener had effected the 
sale, and transferred the money, without his 
partner's knowledge, by means of a forged signa- 
ture to a power of attorney. In that case, 
it was quite credible that the London gunsmith 
might have made inquiries at the Bank of Eng- 
land on the news of Guerdon and Scrivener's 

• 

failure, and have written by the light of 
official information. It was a horrible thing to 
imagine. But the fear seized Albert that the 
allegation was only too true, and that, as a 
forger's victim, his father would appear to have 
violated a sacred trust, and would be universally 
denounced as a prodigious scoundrel. There was, 
indeed, no Fraudulent Trustees Act at the tiiuQ of 
John Guerdon's bankruptcy ; but social opinion 
awarded to a fraudulent trustee the penalty of 
indelible shame. Though no j lidge declared such 
a delinquent guilty of felony, society put the 
felon's brand on him, and rendered him as 
infamous as any convict enduring slavery in a 
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penal settlement. The ignominy of the offender 
was shared by his children, so that honest men 
avoided them as creatures of criminal quality. 

As he realized vividly the hideous position to 
which Samuel Heathcote's letter pointed, Albert 
saw that, as the son of a man believed to be 
guilty of an enormous breach of trust, he could 
not hope that Sir James Darling would allow 
him to wed Lottie. He saw also that, clothed 
with domestic disrepute and social scorn, he 
would be no fit mate for a girl of stainless birth 
and honest story. Ay, more, rather than draw 
Lottie down to his degree of shame, and impose 
his degradation upon her, he felt that, at the cost 
of his reason or his life, he would separate him- 
self from her. Even at this time of ghastly 
fears and hideous imaginations he was not selfish. 
So far as his relations with Lottie were con- 
cerned, he thought much less of himself than 
of her ; and ere his mind had recurred to her, 
he thought of and for his father, thus threatened 
with a blow which, depriving him of his good 
name when he had already lost his purse, would 
leave him poor indeed. 

In either case, it was important that he and 
his father should know whether Samuel Heath- 
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cote's assertion had a basis of truth. Blanche's 
uncle could not be properly contradicted and 
silenced, unless they could disprove his statement 
by the testimony of the bank. On the other 
hand, if the stock had been fraudulently sold, it 
was urgently needful that, for the vindication of 
his honour, John Guerdon should lose no time in 
denouncing the transaction, and declaring that he 
had not authorized the sale. 

Afraid to say anything which should exasper- 
ate his father yet more violently, or suggest to 
his mind the hideous possibility that his assail- 
ant's statement was true as to its main fact, 
Albert concealed his agonizing fears, whilst 
making a proposal, in order that he might learn 
as quickly as possible whether they were ground- 
less. His purpose was to go at once to London, 
and ascertain at the Bank of England whether 
the stock had been transferred. If to his infinite 
relief he should find that the alleged sale had 
never taken place, he would proceed instantly to 
Samuel Heathcote, and silence him with a crush- 
ing answer. On the other hand, should it 
appear that Mr. Scrivener had obtained posses- 
sion of his ward's fortune, the journey to London 
would not have been bootless. It would have 
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ascertained by the speediest means the perpe- 
tration of a villainy which it concerned his father's 
honour to publish without a moment's needless 
delay. It would be absurd and highly impolitic 
to give a public denial to Samuel Heathcote's 
private accusation, if its main assertion were false. 
But if the allegation were true, it was obvious 
that John Guerdon should not lose a minute in 
declaring to the whole world his innocence of 
every kind of complicity in his partner's crime. 

When John Guerdon, after storming and 
scolding till he was hoarse and giddy, dropped 
from sheer exhaustion into silence and his easy- 
chair, Albert seized the opportunity for making 
a prudent suggestion. 

" No doubt, father ; the man is an odious 
rufBan." 

" Ay, Alb, and a liar — a hellish liar !" 

"No doubt — no doubt, sir. He is all you 
say, and worse." 

''He is a black, Satanic slanderer!" roared 
the old man. 

" But ruffian and slanderer though he is, he 
must be answered. At this crisis we cannot 
afford to let a calumny go unanswered. Even 
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at the sacrifice of our pride and sense of dignity, 
we must silence Mr. Heathcote." 

" Where is your spirit, Alb ?" the veteran 
expostulated pathetically, in the milder and 
whining tone which indicated the subsidence of 
the storm. "Would you have your old grey- 
headed father go cap in hand to Samuel Heath- 
cote, who in time past. was none too honest and 
nice in money matters, and say, 'Indeed, sir, 
you are mistaken in thinking me a thief; here is 
my certificate of honesty, signed by a clerk of 
the Bank of England, testifying that I have not 
stolen your niece's money ?' Are you , going to 
order me to eat that kind of dirt ?" 

'' No, sir; Believe me, you shall undergo no 
such indignity as you imagine. My wish is that 
you should silence the man without either seeing 
him, or condescending to write him a line." 

" That's what I mean to do, Alb," rejoined the 
veteran, stubbornly. " I mean to silence him 
by holding my tongue." Then, reverting quickly 
to his previous decision, John Guerdon declared 
again that, whilst answering not a word to his 
defamer's accusation, he would * tweak his nose ' 
with an abusive letter. 

" I agree with you, sir, that it would ill be- 
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come you to exchange words with the fellow on 
the subject of the trust. But he must be an- 
swered, lest his mendacious talk should hurt you 
and me; and as it concerns me quite as much as 
you that he should be silenced, allow me to 
muzzle him." 

"You ! — ay, you? — I had not thought of that," 
John Guerdon rejoined, assentingly. 

The proposal that his son should eat the dirt, 
and abase himself so far as to hold an interview 
with Samuel Heathcote, being obviously less re- 
pugnant to the veteran than the bare thought of 
undergoing the humiliation in his own person, 
Albert at once disclosed his purpose in terms so 
decisive and resolute that his father could only 
agree with it. 

" I must settle this matter at once," he said, 
" I must be quicker than post or telegraph. I 
must be at the Bank of England to-morrow by 
opening hour, and as soon as I have ascertained 
that no incredible error or confusion at the Bank 
is the cause of Mr. Heathcote's alleged belief, I 
must go at once to the man himself, and teach 
him a lesson in veracity and good manners. In 
all probability I shall be back again in time for 
seven o'clock dinner." 
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" Can't manage it so quickly, Alb," returned 
the father, wonderfully soothed by the slight 
diversion given to his thoughts by Albert's 
statement of intention. Already the young 
man's project of running up to town, and crush- 
ing the obnoxious gun-smith, had become a mere 
question of time to his father. *' At least, to 
manage it you must send over to Owleybury, 
and arrange for a special train to run into Lon- 
don before breakfast. And so you won't have 
long in bed." 

*' Pooh ! no bed for me to-night, nor a special 
train to-morrow. I shall be off in ten minutes," 
replied Albert, taking out his watch as he spoke, 
and ascertaining that he still had time to catch 
the night up-mail train at Owleybury. In a trice 
he had rung the bell sharply. ^' Have the dog- 
cart and the brown mare round to the door," he 
said to the butler, who answered the summons. 
" Tell Nesling to look sharp, for I must catch 
the mail for London at Owleybury. He must 
see to his lamps, for there is no moon to-night, 
and it has clouded over." 

As soon as the servant had retired with the 
order, Albert turned to his father, and said, 

"You know Mr. Farncombe, of Lombard 
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Street. He is one of the Governors of the Bank 
of England. Give me, sir, a line of introduction 
to him — it may be useful. And, by-the-way, put 
his private address on it — Park Lane, isn't it ? — 
for I had better see him before he will be going 
into the City. Write me only ten words, saying 
that I am your son, and want his assistance in an 
important matter. Write at once, my dear 
father, so that the note may be ready for me in 
five minutes." 

Thus speaking, Albert left the dining-room 
quickly, to equip himself for his journey. In 
less than five minutes he re-appeared, with a 
small travelling-bag in his hand, and an over-coat 
on his arm. The mare and dog-cart were already 
at the door. 

" Good-bye, sir," the young man said, putting 
his hands affectionately on his father s shoulders, 
as he gave the old man a filial kiss. " Ah 1 this 
is the introduction to Mr. Farncombe ? Thanks. 
Keep up your heart till you see me. Youll 
have enough occupation in answering those 
letters, and seeing Greaves and Coleman, who 
will be with you soon after breakfast to-morrow. 
Greaves will perhaps bring with him Sims or 
Vacheson, from Princes Street, Cheapside* He 
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says they are the men to look into the accounts 
for us, and he telegraphed to their office to-day. 
Of course you'll dispel Miss Blanche's alarm with 
a few kind words. As for Mr. Samuel Heath- 
cote — leave him to me." 

"Aigh! aigh 1" ejaculated the veteran vindic- 
tively. " Give it to him hot — devilish hot, Alb I" 

Albert smiled pleasantly, as he answered, 

" Don't fear that I shall forget to punish him, 
sir. He shall have it hot." 

" And strong — mind, hot and strong !" 

"The dose shall be in accordance with the 
prescription. It shall be hot and strong." 

" God bless you, my boy ! You're a fine boy, 
Alb, and a great comfort to me." 

Seeing that the veteran was giving way, under 
the combined excitements of port wine and pa- 
ternal emotion, and the nervous exhaustion 
consequent on successive fits of violent rage, 
Albert thought it best to run ofi^, lest in another 
moment the old man should be exhibiting , his 
agitation in an unseemly fashion before his 
servants. 

''Thank you, father," he exclaimed, running 
across the hall to the open door, through which 
the yellow and crimson light of his.gig-lamps was 
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visible. " And good-bye again, till dinner-time 
to-morrow." 

*' Yes, yes," the elder ejaculated, following the 
son to whom adversity and humiliation had in a 
few brief hours taught him to look for support, 
comfort, and guidance. " But don't disappoint 
me. Alb — do be back for dinner. It's your doing 
that you leave me now for so long. To-morrow 
evening I shall want you for a hundred matters ; 
so do, do come back." 

"Quick," said Albert, addressing the groom, 
and turning a deaf ear to his father's last words 
of querulous and anxious entreaty. " Let the 
mare trot her best, Nesling., She will do it, with 
three minutes and a half to spare, if you give her 
every chance." 

The mare did her work with five minutes to 
spare ; and, when Albert had taken his ticket for 
London, he had just time, before the arrival of 
the train, to pen and post to Sir James Darling 
this brief note : — 

" Dear Sir James, — I am off for town, and as 
I shall not return to Earl's Court till late in the 
afternoon of to-morrow, it will be impossible 
for me to dine to-morrow at Arleigh, in ac- 
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cordance with your kind invitation. Tell dear 
Lottie how it grieves me to defer the pleasure 
of seeing her till the day after to-morrow. My 
best love to her and her dear mother, both of 
whom are continually in my mind. Heaven bless 
and protect them I My dear father is fairly well, 
but sadly harassed. 

" Your affectionate 

" Albert Guerdon." 

When Sir James Darling had read this note at 
his breakfast-table on the following morning, he 
put it into his waistcoat, and then observed 
frigidly to his tea-maker, 

"Albert Guerdon is in London. He won't 
dine with us to-day." 

Tears came to the eyes of the tea-maker at 
this announcement ; and her pale, sad face trem- 
bled for a few seconds with the pain that seized 
her heart, and agitated her whole body. But with 
a great effort Lottie suppressed her emotion. 
After a pause, the brave girl said timidly, 
" Dear father, you'll let me see his note ?" 
" It contains little to interest you, my dear," 
was the cold reply ; " except a line of remem- 
brances to you and your mother. I should have 
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shown you the letter had I thought it advisable 
to do so." 

" But when will he come ?" 

"That must depend on the nature of the 
business which calls him to London." 

Whereupon Sir James Darling rose from his 
chair, gave Lottie a formal kiss, and went off to 
Hammerhampton without showing her Albert's 
letter. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ANOTHER TTBRRIBLB DISCOVERY. 

PHILIP FARNCOMBE, of 44, Park Lane, 
and Brookfield Lodge, county Surrey, in 
the Court Guide, and of Lombard Street, in the 
Commercial Directory, was equally well-known 
in the east and west of the town. In the City he 
was a bill-discounter; in Park Lane he was a 
connoisseur, a buyer of modern pictures, and a 
giver of excellent dinners to men who, like him, 
were bachelors, or rendered homage to celibacy 
by keeping their wives at a respectful distance. 
A handsome old man, who belonged to two 
aristocratic clubs, and dressed in a careful style of 
exploded foppishness, he had friends in widely 
different circles of society. He was on gossiping 
terms with Cabinet Ministers, and gave break- 
fasts to the notabilities of the London season. 
The Rothschilds and Barings addressed him by 
VOL. n. M 
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his Christian name with fraternal familiarity ; and 
yet, when he strolled about town, staring at the 
windows of print-shops and china-shops, and 
strolling into auction-rooms, he would chat easily 
with clerks and petty tradesmen, and shake 
hands with mildewed gentlemen, whose dress 
betokened their extreme poverty. Knowing 
nearly everyone in London, it was not wonder- 
ful that the wealthy bachelor, whose prosperity 
was sustained by his operations in the money- 
market, should number amongst his acquaint- 
ances the Boringdonshire banker. 

No less a man of business than of pleasure, 
Philip Farncombe, Esq., J.P., D.L., F.R.S., 
was an early riser. If he enjoyed himself 
in Mayfair and his clubs in the afternoon, he 
never omitted to visit Lombard Street in the 
morning. And he was already breakfasting in 
a parlour of his town-house, when Albert Guer- 
don knocked and rung at the door of 44, Park 
Lane. Trained to witness strange occurrences 
with dignified composure, Mr. Farncombe's hall- 
porter exhibited no surprise at the earliness of 
Albert's call. Accepting the gentleman's card 
and letter of introduction without emotion, the 
janitor sent them in at once to his master, and 
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directed a second footman to conduct the visitor 
to a waiting-room. 

Albert did not wait long for his audience. In 
less than two minutes he was shown into the 
breakfast-parlour, where Mr. Farncombe was 
taking his morning meal, surrounded by costly 
paintings and works of sculpture. 

Seeing at a glance that his early visitor was 
a gentleman with personal titles to courteous en- 
treatment, Mr. Farncombe, who was civil to 
everyone, rose from his chair, and having shaken 
John Guerdon's son cordially by the hand, pressed 
him to take a seat and breakfast. Declining the 
latter part of the invitation, on the plea that he 
had already breakfasted, Albert took a chair, 
and said that he would not trouble his enter- 
tainer to attend to the business which had 
brought him so untimely a caller, until he had 
also breakfasted. 

" Don't wait, my dear sir," was Mr. Farn- 
combe's rejoinder, " but talk away at once. To 
listen to you will help me to enjoy my second 

egg." 

In half a dozen brief sentences, Albert stated 

the circumstances and object of his visit, without 

uttering one superfluous word. 
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Smiling courteously, whilst he made an un- 
timely speech, that would have been very rude 
had it not been qualified by the complaisant 
smile and a polite tone, Mr. Farncombe, having 
listened with silent attentiveness to his visitor's 
clear statement, remarked, 

** That's enough. Now I know all about your 
business. So you are John Guerdon's son. I 
can scarcely believe it, for you express yourself 
so clearly and precisely. You have a clear head 
and good address — two things which your father 
always wanted." 

Flushing slightly at this disrespectful reference 
to his sire's failings, but keeping his temper, 
Albert replied, 

" Now that mv dear father has shown himself 
an inefficient man of business, the world, I fear, 
will not render justice to his many fine qualities." 

Reminded by the dignified tone, rather than 
by the substance of these words, that his last ut- 
terance had been deficient in courtesy, Mr. Farn- 
combe, being a gentleman, experienced no difl&- 
culty in apologizing frankly. 

'' You are quite right, sir," the old man 
observed ; " I should not have said that to 
you. Pardon me, and let me atone for my bad 
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manners by assuring you that I will do whatever 
you ask of me." 

" My warmest thanks to you, Mr. Farn- 
corabe !" 

''Well, let me see. You did. not tell me how 
your father heard of the alleged sale of stock, 
which he declares cannot have taken place." 

" An old enemy wrote him a brutal letter, re- 
proaching him with the transaction." 

'' And the old enemy is Miss Blanche Heath- 
cote's uncle, Sam Heathcote, the gun-smith — 
eh?" 

Evincing astonishment by a quick change of 
countenance, Albert answered, 

" Yes, that was the man." 

" Ah r rejoined Mr. Farncombe quietly, " he 
is a spiteful, ill-conditioned fellow, and I regret 
that I assisted him to discover a fact which he 
has used so ungenerously. But I can't disguise 
from you that he has told the truth. The news 
of Scrivener s flight and your father's bankruptcy 
had not been known an hour in the city, when 
Sam Heathcote (he is one of my business con- 
nections) entered my Lombard Street parlour, 
and asked me to accompany him to the bank, 
and find out for him whether his niece's trustees 
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had taken her money out of the Consols. I con- 
sented. We went over to the bank, and soon 
learnt the truth. It is an ugly business. The 
stock was sold just three years since by Scrivener 
and your father." 

" Not by my father," ejaculated Albert, who 
had turned ghastly white at this realization of his 
worst fear. 

" I should have said," observed Mr. Farn- 
combe, amending his statement, '' that the bank 
has evidence that the stock was sold by the 
trustees. Of course, if your father can prove 
that he never authorized the sale, and that 
Scrivener is a forger, he will upset our evi- 
dence, and show — what every man of business 
knows — how easily gigantic frauds may be per- 
petrated by a small minority of the scoundrels — 
that is to say, by the scoundrels with exceptional 
opportunities^ 

" But, sir, you can't believe that my father 
had any share in the transaction of which he de- 
clares himself ignorant ?" 

"My dear young friend," Mr. Farncombe an- 
swered kindly, " as my belief cannot affect the 
value of the evidence, why ask about it? To 
tell you the truth, I have no belief in the matter 
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I am too old a man of business and of the world 
to believe or disbelieve anything, except on the 
surest testimony. All I can say is that the stock 
was sold three years since, on the authority of a 
power of attorney, which bears what purports to 
be your father s signature. If that signature is 
spurious, the forger who executed it is a master 
of his art." 

" Let me," Albert asked, in a voice of anguish 
and fervent entreaty, " see the power of attorney. 
I shall be able to demonstrate that the signature 
is a forgery. Am I asking you too much, sir, 
when I beg you to do me the same service that 
you rendered to. Samuel Heathcote? Do enable 
me to see the power of attorney this very 
hour I" 

Having considered for half a minute, Mr. 
Farncombe answered coldly, 

" Yes, I will do that for you. I should not 
be exceeding my privileges in letting you see the 
document which your father means to declare 
spurious. Yes, if that is all you want me to do, 
it shall be done this morning." 

"Thank you, sir. When may I meet you at 
the bank ?" Albert asked, rising to take his de- 
parture. 
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" We will go to the bank together." 

" No, no, sir ; you are too good, too generous, 
to a man of whom you know nothing save his 
shame ! " Albert answered passionately. " The 
son of a man suspected of having perpetrated an 
unutterable villainy is no fit person to accompany 
an honourable gentleman through the streets of 
London." 

" Tut, tut I Be calm, ray dear boy," the other 
returned, gently and compassionately. " Yours 
is a hard case ; but be brave and calm, there's a 
good boy." 

Soothed by his companion's seasonable kind- 
ness, Albert dropped again into the chair which 
he had occupied during the interview. 

'' Oblige me," continued the master of the 
house, " by touching the bell-handle that is 
within a foot of your left hand. Thank you." 

To the servant who answered the summons 
Mr. Farncombe said, 

" I want the brougham directly ; be quick, 
for I must drive to the City at once. Tell Ar- 
thur that I don't ride this morning, but he must 
bring my horse to Lombard Street, as usual, at 
2.30." 

On arriving at ' the Bank,' Mr. Farncombe 
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led Albert to an office, where they examined, in 
the presence of a superior officer of the estab- 
lishment, all the documents which had been 
preserved in Threadneedle Street as evidence 
relating to the sale of Blanche Heathcote's Con- 
sols. Albert saw the form whereby Mr. Dove, 
stockbroker, Warneford Court (of the firm of 
Green, Dove, and Swainson) had applied for a 
power of attorney, for the use of Messrs. John 
Guerdon and Giralett Scrivener, bankers, of 
George^ Street, Hammerhampton. He saw the 
usual evidence that the broker had made the 
application on the instruction of his client. Scri- 
vener. His attention was called also to the 
official record of the notice, sent to John Guer- 
don, informing him that the power had been 
applied for. Then the power of attorney was 
placed in his hands. It was in every respect 
formal. There was the signature of Gimlett 
Scrivener, duly attested by Jacob Coleman and 
William Markworthy. Clearly written in his 
father's full, free, and very legible handwriting, 
appeared the signature of John Guerdon, also 
duly attested by the same witnesses. The re- 
cords of the transfer of the stock were of no 
interest, after the exhibition of this damnable 
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power ; but still they were placed under the 
eyes of Albert, who, obeying instructions given 
him by Mr. Farncombe on their way from Park 
Lane to Threadneedle Street, said nothing to 
reveal to the clerk in attendance that the several 
documents were being exhibited to John Guer- 
don's son. 

In accordance with permission, ceremoniously 
sought and granted, Albert entered in his note- 
book the several dates of the documents, and 
the names and descriptions of the persons who 
attested his father's signature to the power of 
attorney. 

When Albert had finished his inspection 
of the papers, the clerk withdrew from the 
room. 

" Well ?" Mr. Farncombe inquired of Albert, 
when they were again without a third com- 
panion. 

"It is a perfect forgery. The signature is 
perfect. No wonder it imposed on the Bank." 

"You still think it a forgery?" 

" I know it is a forgery ! My father could not 
have forgotten his part in so important a trans- 
action as the sale of the stock ; and I have his 
word that he never authorized the sale — the 
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word, Mr. Farncombe, of a man who never told 
a lie in the whole course of his life." 

"Anyhow, Scrivener's signature is genuine." 

" No doubt ; and probably he forged the 
signatures of my father's clerks, as well as that 
of his partner. William Markworthy is dead. 
But Jacob Coleman and my father will, between 
them, be able to prove the spuriousness of the 
document. I must return to them at once. My 
business in London is over for to-day. Had I 
found that Mr. Samuel Heathcote had no au- 
thority for his statement, I should have given 
him a call." 

" Can I do anything else for you ?" 

" Nothing — I think, nothing." After a pause, 
Albert added, a thought having suddenly oc- 
curred to him — " If I should need them, Mr. 
Farncombe, could you let me have fac-similes of 
the signatures on that power of attorney, which 
I should be at liberty to exhibit to experts ?" 

" Hm, hm ! my young friend, I scarcely know 
what to say to that." 

"They could be made by ooe of the engravers 
in the employment of the Bank." 

" Of course — no one else would be allowed to 
make them." 
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" The originals would never leave the custody 
of the Bank." 

" Well, I will think of your request, and an- 
swer you by letter. I have your address ?" 

''It is on my card." 

" To be sure, on your card, which is in my 
pocket-book. Fll write to you. And now, 
good-bye. Give my regards to your father, and 
say to him that I wish him well through his 
troubles. I can't say more." 

Having expressed his gratitude for Mr. Farn- 
combe's goodness in cordial words, Albert left 
him, and in another minute was outside the 
Bank of England. 

Though he had wasted no time since he 

knocked at Mr. Farncombe's door in Park Lane, 

it was already so late that he could not catch 

the morning train for Boringdonshire. It would 

therefore be impossible for him to leave town 

and get back to Earl's Court sooner than he had 

promised. 

It was his ill-luck that he could not get aw^ay 

from town so soon as he had intended. On ar- 
riving at the Euston Square terminus in time for 
the usual afternoon train to Boringdonshire, he 
learnt that a disastrous collision of trains had 
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taken place on the line, raid -way between Slings- 
by Junction and the Great Yard. The accident 
had blocked the road, and occasioned such 
damage to the way that the line could not be 
cleared and restored to the public service before 
th*e evening. Consequently Albert was compelled 
to wait for a slow train, which would not bring 
him to Owleybury before eleven o'clock, when 
his father would have passed a long evening in 
solitude, impatience, and anxiety. 

The hours of waiting were tedious and afflict- 
ing; but at length, after taking an early and 
comfortless dinner at the Euston Hotel, Albert 
found himself once again in a first-class railway- 
carriage, moving homewards. 

During the tedious hours of waiting in town, 
and the long journey from town to Boringdon- 
shire, the traveller found more than enough 
time for reflection. Working upon ascertained 
facts, and recollections of the way in which he 
had been pressed to make Blanche Heathcote an 
oflfer, he imagined with sufficient accuracj' the 
exigencies which had driven Scrivener to perpe- 
trate his greatest villainy, the means by which he 
had kept it from his partner s knowledge through- 
out three years, and the measures by which he 
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had, till the date of Lottie's engagement, hoped 
to conceal his delinquency from the public. 

Albert's thoughts took this course. 

To encounter the urgent consequences of the 
failure of some of his desperate speculations, 
Scrivener had obtained possession of the trust- 
money. Had the breach of trust been the work 
of both trustees, it would have been a stupendous 
crime, but still an act of dishonesty only too 
common in a wicked world. It was chiefly re- 
markable because it had been done by the scoun- 
drel without the knowledge of his co-trustee. 
The forger had probably executed his work 
without a confederate. He had himself ordered 
the application for the power of attorney ; that 
was certain. He had doubtless intercepted the 
notice, sent by the bank to John Guerdon, in- 
forming him of the application. Hence the 
broker had obtained the form of the power 
without John Guerdon's cognizance. On re- 
ceiving the form from his agent. Scrivener had 
probably filled it in with the names of himself 
and his partner and the attesting witnesses. On 
obtaining the cheque for the stock, the broker 
had either handed it to Scrivener, or paid it to 
the private account which his employer kept at 
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some bank. It might even be that the broker, 
carrying out the instructions of the only trustee 
with whom he had been in personal negotiation, 
paid the money to Gimlett Scriveners private 
account in the bank of which he was partner. 
In that case, the magnitude of the cheque would 
not have occasioned him much astonishment, or 
any curiosity amongst the clerks of the office, as 
even larger sums were continually passing through 
the junior partner's private account. Albert, 
however, could not hope that he should find any 
traces of the transaction in the books at George 
Street. It appeared to him most probable that, 
on speaking to Mr. Dove, he should find that the 
broker had given into the forger's hand a cheque, 
which the robber had himself presented at the 
Bank of England, or at the broker's banker. It 
was not likely that the cautious rogue had taken 
any needless step which might call attention to 
his fraud. Doubtless he had personally obtained 
payment of the cheque in large notes, so that no 
record or trace of his negotiation with Green, 
Dove, &; Swainson should appear in any accounts 
that would, in the ordinary course of business, 
be inspected by his partner. It was easy to see 
how the bold forger had plundered the bank, 
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It was no less easy to imagine half-a-dozen ways 
in which the forger might have manipulated the 
£63,428 18^. 2g?., so as to avoid suspicion or 
curious observation in George Street. 

Blanche Heathcote being his ward, as well as 
the ward of his partner, Gimlett Scrivener, with- 
out seeming to intrude upon the proper province 
of John Guerdon, could have undertaken to 
manage the ordinary routine business of the 
trust, and to transmit her dividends and rent to 
Blanche Heathcote, as they came to his hands. 
Acting thus in the capacity of her agent, he 
would have taken care to remit punctually her 
half-yearly income. As long as slie received her 
expected payments, no suspicion of the trans- 
ference of her stock would have occurred to her ; 
and as long as her mind was at rest, nothing 
would have taken place to make John Guerdon 
nicely watchful of his co-trustee's proceedings 
respecting the trust. As these thoughts struck 
Albert, he deemed it likely that Scrivener had, 
in time prior to the appropriation of the mone)^ 
arranged that the dividends of the Consols should 
be paid to his separate account in George Street, 
either by the Bank of England, or the London 
agents of Guerdon and Scrivener. Any how. 
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there were several obvious modes of proceeding 
by which Scrivener could have preserved his 
fraud from discovery, and, after the sale of the 
stock, have furnished Blanche Heathcote with 
her income from his private resources, whilst his 
unsuspecting partner continued to think that her 
dividends were still being paid by the Bank of 
England. Ten minutes' talk with his father 
would, Albert hoped, throw abundant light on 
the forger's later doings in the matter. 

Like most rogues when they commit a fla- 
grant breach of trust, Scrivener had probably 
intended to replace the Consols at an early date, 
by some means or other. On despairing of his 
ability to do so, he had hoped that the season- 
4ible conjuncture of a marriage and a death 
might preserve his gravest crime altogether from 
detection, and keep his breach of trust from all 
the world save Albert. He had done his utmost 
to bring about a marriage between Albert and 
Blanche, and he had calculated on the possibility 
of his partner's opportune death within a few 
weeks of the wedding. This conjuncture of 
events would afford him a chance of security. 
In anticipation of the lady's marriage, a settle- 
ment of the Earl's Court estate might be made 
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on her, in consideration of the large personal 
property which she would bring her husband. If 
she stood out for a larger settlement, her own 
farm could be added to the settlement of the 
real estate. Such a settlement would give the 
schemer a few months' grace. The young 
couple might be induced to make a long wed- 
ding-tour in the south of Europe ; in which case 
Albert would not care to look after his recent 
acquisition in the Consols until he had returned 
from his bridal trip. During that trip, John 
Guerdon, whose health had been failing fast for 
some time, might have the civility to die. 
Means, even, might be formed to accelerate his 
decay, so that he should not greet the bride on 
her return. In that case, Gimlett Scrivener saw 
how he might escape from a desperate position. 
He would pretend to make a clean breast of it 
to Albert, telling him how his wife's Consols had 
been sold and appropriated by her trustees. In 
the absence of the only person who could expose 
the forgery, Albert would not suspect the real 
nature of the transaction, but believe that his 
father had been a party to the breach of trust. 
Never imagining that the transference of the 
stock had been effected by a forgery of the dead 
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man's signature, Albert would not be likely to 
inform the world of the breach of trust, since to 
do so would be to acknowledge that his marriage 
had not enriched him — and yet more, to declare 
himself the victim and son of a preposterous 
rogue. The young man would keep the secret of 
the scandalous transaction, out of regard for his 
wife's feelings, his dead father's memorj^, and his 
own interests. Of course it would be repugnant 
to Mr. Scrivener's kindliness and generosity to 
inspire Albert with contempt for and abhorrence 
of his father ; but self-preservation would require 
the forger to be alike pitiless to the dead father 
and the living son. As for his own future, knowing 
that no legal penalty attached to the only offence 
of which he would be supposed guilty, Mr. 
Scrivener was not uneasy if only Albert would 
marry Blanche, and John Guerdon die during 
their honeymoon. Albert could not expose the 
fraudulent action of the living trustee, without 
blackening the memory of the dead one, and 
announcing himself the son of a rascal. He 
could not publish the affair without doing the 
George Street bank an irreparable injury. Per- 
haps he would quarrel with the surviving trustee 
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in a way that wonld terminate their intercourse. 
In that case, Mr. Scrivener was ready to retire 
from Hammerhampton and the Great Yard, on 
receiving a fair consideration for his share in the 
George Street business. 

So long as Mr. Scrivener could hope for a 
marriage between Albert and Blanche, followed 
by John Guerdon's timely death, he did not de- 
spair of being able to hold his own, and more, in 
the Great Yard. But the announcement of the 
young man's engagement to Lottie convinced the 
man of clever wits and hopeless fortunes that 
his game in the Great Yard could not be pro- 
longed for more than another year. To save 
himself from premature exposure, and to gain 
every chance of a favourable retreat from an un- 
tenable position, he resisted successfully Mr. 
Guerdon's desire to take Albert at once into the 
George Street business. 

Though he did not perceive all the points and 
hopes of Scrivener s perilous game so fully and 
exactly as readers of the last few pages cannot 
fail to do, Albert would have been wanting in 
his ordinary discernment, had he, on his home- 
ward journey, failed to detect the considerations 
and motives which had caused Mr. Scrivener to 
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desire a marriage between his plundered ward 
and his co-trustee's son. Remembering how the 
project for that marriage had originated with the 
forger, the young man saw how its accomplish- 
ment would have restrained him from proclaim- 
ing the shameful breach of trust. He saw also 
that he should have certainly regarded his 
father as a participator in the fraud, had the old 
man died prematurely in ignorance of his partner's 
villainy. 

It was well for Albert that his mind busied it- 
self with scrutinizing the circumstances under 
which the forger had accomplished his crime, and 
had guarded it three years from discovery. The 
employment, which thus occupied his brain, 
withdrew his mind from more afflicting sub- 
jects for meditation. So long as he thought of 
his father and Scrivener, and imagined possible 
discoveries by which the old man might demon- 
strate his good faith towards Blanche Heathcote, 
he was spared the anguish of thinking about 
Lottie, and the probability that his engagement 
to her would be broken. But again and again, 
during his journey by the slow train, the diver- 
sion of his thoughts was abruptly checked by 
sharp reoollections of Arleigh Manor, and of the 
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dangers which menaced his intercourse with the 
daughter of the house. 

On reaching Owleybury at last, he was not 
surprised to find Nesling and the dog-cart in at- 
tendance, though he had thought it possible that, 
in the absence of one of the Earl's Court carriages, 
he would have to engage a fly for the remainder 
of his journey. 

" How's your master, Nesling ?" Albert inquir- 
ed, when he had lit a cigar and mounted the 
cart. 

" Well, sir, he has been worrying a deal about 
you. He was looking for you to be back again 
by dinner. And when, instead of you, sir, he 
only got the news of the smash to the midday up- 
train, he was put out dreadful." 

" Has he had any callers to-day ?" 

" Lots of visitors, sir. Mr. Greaves, and Mr. 
Coleman, and another gentleman, were with him 
in the morning for two or three hours. And in 
the afternoon, several gentlemen — more than 
twenty of them, as I hear — came over to the 
Court from Owleybury and elsewhere. There 
has been coming and going at the Court all day. 
But master dined without company, and I suppose 
he is alone now." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



STAY OF ARREST. 



THOUGH the brown mare threw out her legs 
in a style worthy of the fastest trotter of 
the neighbourhood, Albert did not reach his 
father's door before raidnight. The morning's 
collision had occasioned slowness of movement 
all down the line. It had made guards timid, 
drivers cautious, and station-masters tardv. The 
slow train, on arriving at Owleybury, was more 
than half-an-hour late. 

On entering the house, Albert encountered his 
father in the hall, and saw at a glance that the 
old man was grievously distressed by the agita- 
tions of the day. Indeed, John Guerdon had 
passed a troublous time in his son's absence. His 
long interview with his solicitor, chief clerk, and 
the London accountant had bothered and worried 
him. It had painfully humiliated the broken 
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banker to exhibit the proofs of his incompetence 
to the lawyer whom he had hitherto been wont 
to patronize pompously, and to the arithmetician 
whom he had never seen before. Mr. Jacob 
Coleman's insolence had infuriated the fallen 
master almost beyond endurance. The subse- 
quent callers — capitalists of the Great Yard, or 
managers of Guerdon and Scrivener's branch 
banks — had aggravated the wretched bankrupt 
yet further. Each visitor had given him a prick 
or stab, and some of the wounds had been in- 
flicted out of sheer cruelty. Under any circum- 
stances Albert's non-appearance at the dinner- 
hour would have caused the veteran keen disap- 
pointment; but the annoyance, following on a 
series of provocations, and attended with the 
alarming intelligence of the frightful accident on 
the line, threw him into a panic, lest some other 
mortal mishap should have prevented his boy's 
return. 

At his lonely dinner he ate greedilj^, and had 
recourse to his usual means for driving away 
care ; and, whilst drinking his port-wine copiously, 
but without enjoyment, he had spent the evening 
imagining half a score ways by which Albert 
might have come to harm. The boy had been 
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killed in a railway accident ; he had been run 
over in a London thoroughfare, and taken to a 
hospital; he had been murdered by Samuel 
Heathcote in a fit of fury. It was just half-past 
ten, when an even more horrible imagination 
seized the father's fevered brain. Albert had 
been to the bank, discovered that the stock had 
been sold, and, driven to despair by what he 
deemed to be the proofs of his father's iniquity, 
had rushed off and committed suicide. Hitherto 
it had not occurred to John Guerdon how the 
Consols could have been sold without his know- 
ledge. But he had no sooner entertained the 
possibility that Sam Heathcote had written on 
sufficient authority, than the terror-distraught 
bankrupt saw how, by a forgery. Scrivener might 
have sold the funds, and appropriated the more 
than sixty thousand pounds. From that moment 
the wretched old man lost all self-control, and 
had spent his time in pacing about the house, 
and scolding everyone whom he encountered. 
Sending Nesling, with the mare and dog-cart, off 
to meet the late train, he had scandalized and 
slightly frightened the groom by screaming at 
him, 
" And, you dog, if you don't bring your young 
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master back with you, I'll shoot you — by heavens, 
I'll shoot you I" 

As soon as he saw his son once more, the old 
man seized his hand with a spasmodic clutch, and 
pulled him towards the dining-room, exclaiming, 

" Here, here, be quick I I have been wanting 
you for hours. How came you to miss your train ? 
Now be quick — tell me everything at once." 

Closing the door of the dining-room, so that 
their words might not be overheard, Albert re- 
sponded slowly, 

'* Well, sir, I have so much to tell you that I 
can't say it all at once. You must compose 
yourself, sir, and prepare yourself for a long con- 
versation. Here, father, let us sit down; for I 
am tired out, and you look fatigued." 

Under the influence of his boy's soothing, 
though authoritative, voice and manner, John 
Guerdon became less excited, and sank back- 
wards obediently into his easy-chair. 

To make time, in which the sufferer should 
recover something of his ordinar}^ quietude, and 
show himself capable of enduring the hideous 
disclosures which must be made to him that 
night, Albert was about to speak at length of the 
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earliest and unimportant part of the morning's 
adventures. 

*'Well, sir, on reaching London I went to 
your old hotel in Bond Street, and when I had 
had a bath, and made my toilet, and taken a 
good breakfast, I called on Mr. Farncombe in 
Park Lane, who " 

" Never mind Farncombe," interposed the 
father sharply. " Are the Consols all right ? 
And have you seen Sam Heathcote, and given 
him a — good thrashing ?" 

" Well, sir, I can't say," Albert returned, with 
an effort to seem cool, and with a dismal attempt 
at a smile, " that I have thrashed him as soundly 
as he deserves." 

" Have you seen him ?" 

" No, sir, I have not." 

"Then the money is not safe !" cried the old 
man, rising quickly from his chair, and extending 
his hands, as he proceeded to stagger across the 
hearth-rag to Albert, who as 'quickly rose and 
put forward 'his hands. "Alb, Alb, don't say 
that the villain has forged my signature, and got 
hold of Blanche Heathcote's money I Don't say 
It I Dear Alb, my boy, my only boy, do say the 
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Stock is safe! Speak — speak — the only words 
that can save me." 

It was a pitiable spectacle — the broken father 
imploring with words and prayerful hands that 
his loving son would speak the only words which 
the young man might not, dared not, could not 
utter. 

Since passionately pathetic words could not 
extort the assurance, the old man had recourse 
to speechless eloquence, and gave his boy an 
agonizing look of supplication — a look which Al- 
bert can remember at this day, and to which he 
could give no gentler reply than murderous 
silence. 

That cruel silence gave John Guerdon the 
blow which Albert had for forty-eight hours fear- 
ed would fall upon the old man from some hostile 
force. 

Like a soldier struck mortally by a bullet in 
the field of action, John Guefdon tottered, reel- 
ed, and fell upon the ground, speechless and un-^ 
conscious. 

He was not dead, for he breathed heavily, 
with the ominous, stertorous loudness of which 
Albert had often read, though he had never be- 
fore heard the sound. 
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In a trice Albert caught up two cushions from 
the adjacent sofa, and put them under his father's 
head ; and then, kneeling on the floor by the 
prostrate figure, he pressed its unresisting right 
hand to his lips, and implored the dull visage to 
speak. 

*' Father, father," the son prayed, " do speak 
to me ! There is so much that you mmt say ; do 
speak ! Oh I father, do speak to me !" 

But the prayer was as vain as the stricken 
man's last entreaty. 

With retaliating dumbness, John Guerdon was 
in his turn silent. No sound but that of the 
struggling, stertorous respirations came from his 
lips, which were disfigured with clammy white- 
ness. 

Rising quickly to his feet, Albert summoned 
the servants by ringing the bell violently, and 
calling to them in his loudest tones. 

" Tell Nesling," he cried to the first of them 
who made his appearance, '^ to go off to Owley- 
bury for Dr. Margetson. Order him to ride at 
the gallop. Your master is in a fit. And then 
all of you come and assist me to carry him to his 
bed." 

An hour later, when the doctor arrived from 
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the cathedral town, John Guerdon was lying on 
tlie outside of his bed, to which Albert, with the 
aid of six servants, had with difficulty conveyed 
him. 

One of those scientific and highly- educated 
physicians, who were less common in our provin- 
cial towns five-and twenty years since than they 
are at the present date, Dr. Margetson had the 
style, and culture, and nice discernment which 
distinguish representative members of the medi- 
cal faculty. 

On his way to his patient's side, he touched 
Albert's hand courteously, and then for several 
minutes gave his undivided attention to the sick 
man. 

Having made his observations, told the house- 
keeper how to support the patient's head with 
pillows, and ordered the other servants to leave 
the room. Dr. Margetson, turning to Albert, said 
kindly, *' Come with me to another room. I will 
return to your father when we have had a few 
words." 

Having conducted the physician to a room 
on the same floor — the room which had been 
furnished and decorated for Lottie's boudoir — 
Albert began the brief conversation which he 
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and the doctor, without sitting down, held by the 
light of a single taper. 

" What is it r 

" Apoplexy — there is no doubt of that." 
" Will he lie in that state long ?" 
*' Not very long — but probably some hours." 
" When will he recover his consciousness ?" 
" My dear sir," responded the doctor, seriously 
and very gently, putting a light hand on one of 
Albert's shoulders, " he will never recover his 
consciousness in this world. So far as the intel- 
lect goes, he is dead to you already. The body 
will follow the mind — perhaps to-night ; perhaps 
after twenty-four, or even forty-eight, hours' suf- 
fering. It may undergo convulsions, more dis- 
tressing to beholders than to him, before it yields 
its last breath. The best thing, then, we may 
hope for that mindless body is that it may ex- 
pire in the course of a few hours, without any 
muscular trouble that it would afflict you to 
witness." 

" Can nothing be done ?" 
" Nothing which would benefit him. Old- 
fashioned and ill-informed doctors would bleed 
him, put blisters to his temples, and cauteries to 
sensitive parts of his body. By such means they 
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would appear to be doing something, though, in 
fact, they would only be adding slightly to the 
discomfort which he endures, without being con- 
scious of it. If I perpetrated any such charlatan- 
ries, they would only trouble him a little, and 
pain you very much. Are you satisfied ?" 

" I want him to speak," Albert answered, bit- 
terly and piteously, for a moment exhibiting 
feminine weakness. 

" Ah ! miracles are not wrought now-a-days." 

In his anguish making a confidant of the man 
whom he knew but slightly, Albert said tremu- 
lously, 

'* He was struck dumb, Dr. Margetson, at the 
very moment when he would have told me how 
to disprove a slander which no one else can 
answer, and which, if it is unanswered, will ren- 
der him hateful to all the world. His partner 
has perpetrated a forgery that will cover my 
innocent father with infamy. If he die without 
speaking, the world will call him cheat, rogue, 
thief, villain. Oh ! he must speak again to me, 
Dr. Margetson ! The world may not be so un- 
just to him !" 

'' A few hours more," replied the physician, 
tenderly and firmly, " he will be where this 
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world's injustice will not trouble him, and where 
justice is qualified by nothing but mercy. Let 
the world babble of him falsely — God will take 
care of him." 

" Yes, yes, it is God's will," Albert observed 
with simplicity. ** I was a fool to forget that." 

The time of his weakness had passed, and 
Albert assumed the stoicism which is the proper 
mourning-robe for a brave man in trouble. 

Having returned to John Guerdon's side, and, 
after watching him for three minutes, ordered 
that every opportunity should be taken to put 
brandy between his teeth. Dr. Margetson took 
his leave of Albert, promising to call on him 
again in the morning. 

Throughout the night John Guerdon continued 
to breathe heavily, under his son's incessantly 
watchful eyes. He did not appear to grow 
weaker, but no sign of returning consciousness 
caused Albert to question Dr. Margetson's judg- 
ment of the case. The mind had perished. It 
mattered little whether the body yielded its last 
breath in a few minutes, or after another brief 
day. 

When the dawn had broadened into full day- 
light, and another Summer's morning had bright- 
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ened hill and vale, and was inspiring the wild 
birds to sing their blithest songs, Albert left his 
father s room for a few minutes, and sent off bv 
a messenger to Arleigh Manor this brief note for 
Lottie's papa : — 

'* Dear Sir James, — I am back from London. 
My dear father is dying in unconsciousness of an 
apoplectic seizure, that struck him down a few 
hours since, shortly after midnight. Dr. Marget- 
son says that there is no hope of a return of the 
lost intelligence, even for a single moment. I 
have no good news to tell you about George 
Street. What bad news I could tell you, the 
papers will declare in a few hours. Tell Lottie 
that she may not hope to see me till after my 
dear father's funeral. My love to her, and also 
to dear Lady Darling. Your affectionate 

" Albert." 

In obedience to orders, the messenger, who 
took this note to Arleigh, waited at the Manor- 
house for a reply. Shortly before ten o'clock, 
when John Guerdon's condition had in no out- 
ward respect altered since his seizure, Albert 
received this answer from Arleigh : — 
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" My dear Sir, — Accept my expressions of 
sincerest sympathy for your trouble. May God 
give you strength to bear them! I pity you 
from my heart. Don't afflict yourself by putting 
on paper the details of any calamitous disclo- 
sures. I shall learn them soon enough from the 
press. Last night's Globe prepared me for more 
ill news about George Street. With warmest 
regards, I remain, ever sincerely yours, 

"James Darling." 

As he read this note hastily, in the presence 
of his father's expiring body, it did not escape 
Albert that he was no longer, " My dear Albert," 
but " My dear Sir," to the judge of the Boring- 
donshire County Court. 

Two hours more, and still no change in the 
dying man's state. The hall clock was striking 
twelve, when the front-door bell of the mansion 
was rung loudly. 

" See, James," Albert observed to the butler, 
who was just leaving his master's bed-room, "that 
no caller is admitted, with the exception of J)v. 
Margetson, All visitors but the doctor must be 
told that your master is dying. Ti 
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time of his seizure, and that he will probably ex- 
pire in the course of the day." 

After the lapse of five minutes, the butler re- 
entered the room with a look of displeasure on 
his countenance, and an envelope in his hand. 

*' If you please, sir," the man said, " there are 
two persons — gentlemen, they may be, for all I 
know, in the library — who insisted on coming in- 
to the house, although I told them of Mr. 
Guerdon's state. They asked for master, sir ; 
and when I told them why he could not see 
them, they answered, ' Ay, but all the same for 
that we must see hira !' I told them again what 
my orders were. But they pushed past me into 
the house, and then one of them said, 'Now lead 
us up to your master s room I' I told them I 
would not, as you were there with master. 
' Then,' said the same one, taking out a card and 
putting it in this envelope, ' take my card up to 
Mr. Guerdon's son, and show us into a room of 
some sort, or we can wait here. Young Mr. 
Guerdon will see us !' " 

Taking the envelope and the servant's explan- 
ation at the same time, Albert opened the former 
and glanced at the card, which contained the 
printed words : ' Mr. Manson, Serjeant of Detect- 
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ives, Municipal Constabulary, London.' It was 
no oflScial card, but the placard by which Mr. 
Manson announced his quality and degree, in the 
manner most agreeable to himself, to the members 
of his own social circle. 

Quitting his father's bedside without a word, 
Albert hastened to the library, and confronted 
the two policemen in plain clothes. They were 
intelligent men ; and the spokesman of the two 
had something of the voice and bearing of a 
gentleman. 

Addressing the superior of the two unwelcome 
visitors, Albert said, 

" You are, I suppose, Mr. Manson ?" 

" I am, sir, — of the London detective police, 
on duty." 

*' As Mr. Guerdon's son, may I ask you your 
business ?" 

"I am here, sir, with a warrant for the arrest 
of your father, whom you must permit me to see 
at once, in order that I may make him my 
prisoner." 

" But he is dying — cannot live for many 
hours." 

" So the servant told me, sir; but, all the same, 
duty requires me to make the arrest. If he is 
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not in a state to be removed, why, he must lie 
here for the present. But I must make him my 
prisoner." 

" May I ask you what is the charge on which 
your warrant authorizes you to arrest him ?" 

"Forgery, sir, that is the charge," replied 
Mr. Manson, lowering his voice to a hoarse 
whisper. 

" On whom ? what are the particulars ?*' 

" Well, sir, I am not bound to tell you them. 
It is not always that I know the particulars of 
the case on which I have to make an arrest." 

" Of course, sir," Albert returned, politely, 
and with much feeling, "you are under no obli- 
gation to communicate to me any part of your 
instructions. But I rely on your courtesy to be 
communicative within the limits of your duty. 
My dear father, as you will see in a few minutes, 
is past telling me anything. So I am compelled 
to ask you for the information which his lips can 
no longer afford me. You, sir, were a son once. 
Perhaps you have a father still. In that case, ray 
prayer is that you may never suffer as I do now." 

Priding himself on being a gentleman, although 
he was a policeman, the detective seized the op- 
portunity for displaying his quality to a gentle- 
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man in trouble, who addressed him so fairly — 
not to say deferentially. Moreover, Mr. Manson 
was a better fellow at heart than most presuming 
persons ; and his good feelings were roused by 
Albert's wretchedness and courteous dignity of 
bearing. 

Mr. Manson became communicative almost to 
loquaciousness. 

The case was just this : Two months since 
Messrs. Guerdon and Scrivener, bankers of Ham- 
merhampton, had borrowed the small sum of 
£15,000 of Messrs. Pittock and Murphy, bill- 
discounters, King William Street, City of London, 
and together with other securities for the pay- 
ment of the sum, had deposited with Messrs. 
Pittock and Murphy a bill for two thousand four 
hundred odd pounds, accepted by Mr. Josias Rad- 
ley, of the Vulcan Iron Works, Blastrock. Mr. 
Guerdon had himself negotiated the business with 
Messrs. Pittock and Murphy ; and, on endorsing 
the bill, he had requested that Messrs. Pittock and 
Murphy would not let it go out of their hands, 
until it should have fallen due — as Mr. Guerdon 
did not like the notion that paper bearing his 
endorsement should be floating about the city 
and country. Messrs. Pittock and Murphy, hav- 
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ing had frequent dealings with the Hammerhamp- 
ton bankers, promised to observe so reasonable 
and common a request. But as soon as the bank- 
ers had failed, Messrs. Pittock and Murphy, 
becoming alarmed, had put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. Josias Radley, of the Vulcan 
Iron Works, Blastrock, who had immediately 
repudiated the signature of acceptance as a 
forgery. 

So far as penal consequences were concerned, 
forgery was a far graver offence than the breach 
of trust which John Guerdon would have com- 
mitted had he been Scriveners coadjutor in tlie 
misappropriation of Blanche Heathcote's fortune. 
In the eye of the law it was a far more heinous 
misdeed. Leaving the breaker of trust to the 
punishment of social scorn, the law awarded to 
the forger a convict's doom and felon's stigma. 
And ordinary men, whose notions of right and 
wrong, of honour and dislionour, were strictly 
conventional, accepted the legal distinction as a 
measure of the respective enormity of the two 
wrongs. There are degrees of extreme turpi- 
tude ; and popular sentiment naturally expressed 
a profounder horror for the offence which the 
law corrected with heavy penalties than for the 
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offence which it left to the tribunal of social 
opinion. Albert was no ordinary man. His 
conceptions of right and wrong were not conven- 
tional. To him the loss of honour was not less 
ignominious than the endurance of legal infamy. 
But even he, with his deep and vivid sense of 
the traitor's perfidy, was horrified at learning 
that his father, in his powerlessness to defend 
himself, would be deemed a forger, as well as a 
fraudulent trustee. The sweat of mental 
agony rolled down his forehead as he saw this 
heavy addition made to the burden of disgrace 
put upon his father's fame. Not that he, for an 
instant, deemed his father capable of endorsing 
an acceptance which he knew to be fictitious. 
Nothing could shake his confidence in the old 
man's commercial honesty. The spurious accept- 
ance had been fabricated by the same villain who 
forged his partner's signature on the power of 
attorney. In good faith, and with perfect confi- 
dence in the genuineness of the paper placed in 
his hands by his treacherous partner, John Guer- 
don had endorsed the spurious bill, and given it 
as valid security for borrowed money. Even 
yet, the dying man's honour should be purged of 
the stains set upon it by another's villaiiw 
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might perish in disgrace, but his memory should 
be made white as virtue. Thus Albert thought 
and resolved. 

In the meantime, whilst the dishonoured man 
was drawing his last breath in the chamber 
above, tlie son stood face to face with the police- 
man. 

" And it is necessary that you should see him 
at once, although you have my assurance that 
he is unconscious and sinking ?" Albert inquired, 
in a tone which betrayed his wish to preserve his 
lather's person from the indignity of an arrest. 

''I must do my duty," Mr. Manson replied, 
civilly but firmly, bowing to the wretched ques- 
tioner. 

" Of course, you must do your duty ; but is it 
needful that you should execute your warrant 
immediately ? Cannot you wait an hour, or even 
a few minutes ?" 

"No, sir; I must do ray work at once. And, 
Lord bless you, sir, if the gentleman is so far 
gone as you say, I shan't disturb him." 

'' Disturb him ? Oh no, you won't trouble 
himy 

^* It is only a form, sir. The servants can be 
sent out of the room, and then I shall only put 
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my hand on the gentleman's shoulder, and say 
the words, 'John Guerdon, I arrest you on a 
charge of forgery. You are my prisoner ' — 
that's all I shall do. It won't hurt him." 

Albert shuddered at this brief and dramatic 
description of ' all ' that the policeman would do. 

" Then, gentlemen, I will conduct you to my 
father's bedside," he said, calmly. 

Turning to his subordinate, Mr. Manson said, 

" Hurrell, you may wait here. I will go with 
this gentleman. It will be pleasanter to young 
Mr. Guerdon that only one of us should go into 
the room." 

Having thus shown his desire to make things 
as pleasant as possible, Mr. Manson followed 
Albert upstairs, and in another minute crossed 
the threshold of John Guerdon's bed-room. 

Glancing at the prostrate figure on the bed, 
and then addressing the woman who was lean- 
ing over it, Albert said, 

" Mrs. Johnson, have the goodness to leave 
the room for a minute. This gentleman and I 
wish to be alone with my father. Why ! Mrs. 
Johnson, he is very quiet I He does not 
breathe I" 

Raising her eyM &otlHl|ilf^^ she had 
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been watching intently, and turning them to her 
young master, Mrs. Johnson said, seriously, 

" Sir, your father is no longer here. He died 
at the very moment when you entered the room. 
His soul met you at the door." 

Turning sharply round on the unwelcome visi- 
tor by his side, Albert bowed slightly, and said, 
with cold, biting irony, 

" Sir, your prisoner has escaped you. You 
must follow him to another country." 

" What ! — gone just a minute too soon ?" 

"Nay, sir; — gone not a moment too late. 
My father is beyond your reach, Mr. Manson. 
If you follow him to the land to which he has 
escaped, your warrant will be powerless there." 

Mr. Manson was annoyed. He felt like a 
sportsman who has just missed his bird ; like a 
singer whose finest notes have been taken from 
him by a sudden hoarseness in the middle of a 
song ; like an orator who at the last moment has 
lost the occasion for a telling speech ; like a 
courtier checked in the performance of a grace- 
ful gesture by a sharp jerk of rheumatism. He 
was on the point of showing young Mr. Guerdon 
with what ease, and delicacy, and regard for the 
finer sensibilities a gentleman-like policeman 
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could deprive a dying gentleman of his liberty, 
— when lo, the almost arrested man had escap- 
ed under the very nose of his pursuer, and start- 
ed in freedom on the longest and last of all 
journeys. 

Yes, John Guerdon — bankrupt, as he was, in 
truth ; scoundrel and forger, as he would be in 
the world's esteem — had passed beyond the 
limits of all human jurisdiction. In no court of 
our sovereign lady the Queen would he bo 
arraigned on a charge of felony. No jury of 
twelve gentlemen in a box would ever be 
authorized to examine the evidence of his guilt, 
and to decide whether he had forged the signa- 
ture of Josias Radley, of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Blastrock. The only judge before whom he 
would appear was the Judge to whom all meu 
must sooner or later plead ' guilty.' The only 
tribunal that could now take cognizance of his 
crimes was the tribunal before which the best 
of us and the worst of us will, ere very long, 
kneel side by side, meekly confessing sins and 
asking pardon for trespasses. 

Now that the everlasting spirit had left it, 
Death and human sentiment gave to the soulless 
tenement a sacredness to which Mr. Manson 
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was constrained to render homage. He had 
entered the room to seize John Guerdon's body. 
The body lay there, silent, and incapable of 
resistance. But the constable dared not lay a 
finger on it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

WITH promptness Albert took the requisite 
steps for his father's funeral. And in 
taking thera he received at least one painful 
proof of the suspicion with which he was regard- 
ed by the humbler people of the Great Yard. 
On receiving orders for a strictly private in- 
terment, the undertaker, who had been sum- 
moned from Hammerhampton to Earl's Court, 
inquired significantly to whom he was to look for 
the payment of his bill. . Whereupon, concealing 
his annoyance at the not unreasonable in- 
quiry, Albert dispelled the tradesman's doubts, 
and purchased his obsequious smiles by giving 
him a Bank of England note. 

In 9<;knowledgineat of a letter which an- 
nouQced to him.lilMNlMiiHd^ Sir James 
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Darling wrote to the dishonoured son a few 
civil but studiously cautious words of condol- 
ence. Mr. Fairbank, the rector of Ewebridge, 
the parish in which Earl's Court stood, replied 
more sympathetically to the note that informed 
him of Albert's wish to place his father's coffin 
in the vault of Ewebridge church, which had 
long guarded the body of the dead man's wife. 
But though the rector expressed himself with 
courtesy and gentlemanlike kindness, his letter 
was characterized by a constraint and stiffness 
which showed that the writer felt how recent 
events had affected the quality and status of 
John Guerdon's son. 

Some of the sharpest anguish which Albert 
experienced in the interval between his father's 
death and interment came to him from the 
perusal of the articles that the London and 
Boringdonshire press discharged over the un- 
buried body of the bankrupt, scoundrel, forger. 
Of course the journalists took the worst view of 
John Guerdon s failure and alleged crimes. It 
would have been strange had they taken any 
other in the face of the damnatory evidence. 
They cannot be censured severely for speaking 
of the disastrously inopportune death as a 
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* convenient and suspicious event.' They were 
only doing their duty to the public when, in 
spite of Dr. Margetson's conclusive evidence as 
to the cause of death, they insinuated that the 
forger had added suicide to his other crimes. 
His extinction, at the very moment when justice 
was on the point of laying her hand upon him, 
being highly melodramatic, it was only natural 
that smart writers should make the most of the 
theatrical position in their graphic leaders. On 
the other hand, the reasonableness and apparent 
justice of their comments on the ''Tragic 
End of the Hammerhampton Banker " did not 
render them less afflicting to * the forgerV only 
child. 

Throughout this period of distress Albert 
never heard from Lottie. He did not resent her 
silence, or deem it expressive of unkindness ; 
though he construed it as a proof that she had 
been told to regard their engagement as a 
wretched affair of the past. Imagining vividly 
the tortures which were rending her heart, and 
perhaps shattering her intellect, Albert's one 
feeling for the girl who might not be his wife was 
a state of intense and harrowing commiseration. 
His regret for his, father's death, his sense of his 

VOL. u. p 
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own unutterable desolation, his incessantly gall- 
ing recollections of the infamies put upon him, 
were trivial pains in comparison with the mental 
agonies which resulted from his pity for Lottie, 
and from his maddening recognition of his inability 
to do anything for her comfort. The thought of 
the misery which he had been the innocent 
means of bringing upon her, again and again 
goaded him into a fury of remorseful despair, 
bordering on the phrensy of suicides. 

Nor did Albert exaggerate the sufferings of the 
miserable girl. For three days she vaguely 
apprehended her doom. She felt the cold chill 
of the coming storm, and drooped in dumb 
terror under the blackness of the impending 
clouds, before they burst forth in the thunder 
and deluge which swept Albert from her. It 
was not till the evening after John Guerdon's 
death that Sir James Darling took Lottie to his 
library, and, in her mother's absence, informed 
her, by brief, firm, but not needlessly unkind 
words, that, however much she might continue 
to love him, she might not marry the son of a 
cheat and forger. It would be hard for Albert, 
cruel for her, grievous to all who cared for her, 
but the course of honour was the only one open 
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to a good and dutiful girl. In justice to the 
little judge, it must be recorded that he nearly 
broke down in the performance of his barbarous 
task ; but he accomplished it, with all the greater 
difficulty, and keener compunction at his own 
cruelty, because Lottie answered never a word 
until he had set forth all the . reasons why she 
must dismiss Albert, and forget him. 

" Forget him !*' the girl ejaculated, gasping for 
breath in her giddiness and faintness, as she 
stood by the side of the library-table, opposite 
to her father, who was also on his feet — " forget 
him ! It is impossible ! I can't forget him — but 
I can die ! Oh ! yes, dear father, I can die I" 

Though he dared not even glance at the 
whiteness of her woeful cheeks, or the anguish 
of her writhing lips. Sir James Darling felt that 
she was in peril of falling to the ground. 

In five seconds he had caught her in his arms, 
and extended her on a sofa, where she lay trem- 
bling and in silence for several minutes. She 
did not lose her consciousness. The very inten- 
sity of her pain denied her the natural relief of ex- 
treme agony. 

Rising from the sofa, as soon IM^^ 
her limbs would bear her, did 
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the door. Seeing that she was bent on leaving 
him thus abruptly, without a word of forgive- 
ness to her torturer, Sir James Darling put forth 
his arms, with the show of a wish to detain her. 
The movement fired the few rebellious elements 
of the docile girl's nature, and, turning sharply 
round upon him, with flashing eyes and such 
anger as had never before flamed in her face, she 
caused him to fall away from her. 

" Father, don't dare to touch me. You have 
been cruel enough — barbarous enough," she ex- 
claimed. "If you dare to follow me, I will 
never forgive you. If you dare to tell my 
mother how ill you have made me, I will never 
forgive you. If you " 

But there was no need for Lottie to say more. 
In sheer astonishment and dismay at this out- 
burst of rage from a girl notable for sweetness of 
temper, her father had retreated several yards 
from her. 

Seizing her opportunity, Lottie slipped from 
the room, and, in another minute, was at the 
door of her private apartment. 

Lottie could not remember on the following 
day, and she never learnt exactly, what took 
place during the remainder of that evening in 
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her sleeping-room. The next day, when she 
had struggled to consciousness through a series of 
doleful dreams, she could recall how she had 
thrown herself on her bed, thinking and hoping 
that she would die at once. She fancied that 
her mother had visited her, and cried over her ; 
and she had misty recollections of a strange 
gentleman, who had perplexed her with ques- 
tions which she could not answer, for the suffi- 
cient reason that she could not understand a 
word of them, and only knew that they were 
questions from the look of his face. The iuci- 
dent, of which she had the clearest remembrance, 
was that this gentlemanly stranger had compelled 
her to drink something out of a wine-glass. 
Readers may take it for granted that the gentle- 
man was Dr. Margetson, who had been summon- 
ed from Owleybury to see the girl, when her wild 
talk and passionate exclamations had alarmed 
her parents very greatly, 

Lottie was not allowed to leave her bed all 
that next day after John Guerdon's death. It 
• would have been ill for her had she rebelled 
against her two nurses — her mother and her 
mother's maid — and insisted on rising. For, 
truth to tell, she was^^y ill. Mental agony 
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had weakened her surpiiangly in the oanrse of 
a few hoars ; and for more than forty-<^gfat hours 
her perilous condition exhibited no ^ns of im- 
provement. Passing quiddy from fits of silent 
weeping to fits of angry speaking, she aflUcted 
Mary Darling alike by the vehemence of her 
grief and the extravagance of her indignation. 

^' What wrong has he done ?^ she exclaimed in 
one of her talkative moods. "If A^ is bad, tell 
toe so. But you know he is good. Oh ! mother, 
mother, can you say any evil of Albert, except 
that he is miserable, and poor, and loaded with 
obloquy for the sins of others. The crimes were 
done by others ; and all the punishment is his. 
Mamma, do you hear me ? I am talking to you. 
Can you tell me of a single evil thing that Albert 
has done ? Can you ? Do tell me if you can." 

To which heart-rending inquiries Mary Darling 
was compelled to reply by bearing testimony to 
Albert's goodness. 

"I was not the only one to love him," the 
sick girl continued. "Mother, you loved him?" 

" Lottie, dear Lottie, I love him still." 

" You wished him to love me before he had 
ever seen me ; and you hoped that I might love 
him. When I was a mere school-child, without 
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a thought of love, such as I bear him, you 
encouraged me to think about him, and speak to 
him frankly, and treat him like a familiar cousin. 
You know you did, mamma. If you had not 
wished me to love him, ay, and if you had not 
sought his love for me, you would not hav^ let us 
shoot at the butts, happy morning after happy 
morning. And now that my heart has grown 
into his heart, you are tearing us apart. God 
has joined us, and wicked people are pulling us 
asunder. I won't forget him — I can't. He is 
my Albert — my own, own Albert — more mine 
than ever, now that I alone have the courage to 
love him. Oh ! dear mamma, would you have 
me desert him, whom I took for better or for 
worse, when you are compelled to own that he 
is as good, and true, and noble as he was when 
you taught me to love him ?" 

" If you were his wife, Lottie," Lady Darling 
answered, ** I would encourage you to cleave to 
him, if he were even a worse man than his 
father. But you only promised conditionally to 
be his wife." 

" There were no conditions," Lottie exclaimed 
fiercely, " to the free gift of my whole heart that 
I made him. He gave himself to me, I gave 
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rayself to him, and from that moment I became 
his wedded wife — as much his wife as if our 
marriage had been celebrated. And now you 
say, ' But he is poor, he is sick, he is slandered, 
and therefore desert him, though he is good 
thoroup;hly.' Oh, mother, is that the cold way 
in which you loved my father, and he you ? I 
can believe it of him ; but you have always 
seemed to love me wholly." 

" Child," the mother urged beseechingly, " do 
not speak so to me. Albert's grief troubles me 
almost as much as your sorrow does. You 
know I love you. All that I have ever said to 
you of my affection for him was uttered truly ; 
and he has done nothing to make him less dear 
to me. He is my Albert still." 

*'Then why urge me to be false and barbarous 
to him ? Your Albert I He is not yours ! He 
is mine — my own ! Oh ! Albert, Albert, they 
shall not separate us ! Mother, why do you 
try to torture me into the wickedness of perfidy ?" 

" Why ?" the mother answered gently and 
very earnestly. "Lottie, I am the mother of 
other children besides you. I love you more 
than any of them, more than all of them. You 
were my last babe, you are the child who never 
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gave me cross word or unkind look, who have 
strengthened me in my weakness, and gladdened 
me in my sorrow. You have been so very ten- 
der and good to me. But though you are my 
dearest child, I must think of my other children. 
For their sakes, I implore you to be brave, and 
unselfish, and self-sacrificing. Don't cause them 
to blush and turn faint with shame at the men- 
tion of their sister who married the forger s son." 

''It is not myself only that you ask me to 
sacrifice," the girl returned — "you ask me to 
sacrifice Albert. You want me to strike him, 
now he is forlorn, and desolate, and shame-bur- 
dened. Oh ! mother, take your, barbarous love 
from me I" she cried madly; "it is worse than 
any hate ! It covers me with fire, and is eating 
away my heart. Are there no limits to a loving 
mother's cruelty ?" 

At which bitter, burning words, Mary Darling, . 
who had borne the girl's previous reproaches 
with equal fortitude and meekness, broke down. 
Her strength yielding to the successive blows 
given her by an adversary, too madly wretched 
to be aware of the enormity of her unfilial be- 
haviour, the mother cried, " Oh ! Lottie, Lottie, 
that I should have lived to hear such words 
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from you ! Is my love, indeed, so hateful and 
cursed ?" And having thus spoken, she covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed. 

The spectacle of her mother s violent grief did 
Lottie eood. It startled her out of her selfish 
sorrow, and for a few moments put Albert out 
of her mind. It scared her with a sudden reve- 
lation of her own cruelty to her mother. For a 
brief while she saw nothing but her own un- 
daughterful wickedness, and the woe which it 
had occasioned. 

The strong and fervid affection for her gentler 
parent, which had been the mightiest force of 
her nature until it had been surpassed by her 
love of Albert, asserted itself, and in another 
moment the poor girl, springing from her recum- 
bent posture, threw her arras round her mother's 
neck, and covered her wan cheeks with kisses 
and tears. 

" Pardon me," she implored — ** oh ! mother, 
pardon me I Indeed I am not so bad a girl as 
my wild words make you think me ! — indeed, 
indeed I love 3'ou, though grief is maddening 
my brain, and filling ray heart with wickedness. 
Oh I say you do not love nie less for my naughti- 
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ness I Oh I that I should have lived to be a bad 
daughter to you !'' 

The kisses and tears, without the words, would 
have won Mary Darling's complete forgiveness. 
Her grief had no resentment against its cause. 
Lottie's words did too much. They caused her 
mother to accuse herself of impatience and un- 
kind vehemence to the child whose cruel speeches 
only showed that their utterer was beside herself 
with grief. 

"My pet," the mother answered, returning 
the tears and caresses, " you were not naughty, 
but only wildly wretched ; and it is even harder 
for me to see you wretched than to think you 
unkind." 

Having received this assurance, Lottie fell 
back again on her pillows, faintly protesting, 

" But I am wicked — very wicked I Oh I dear 
God, help me to be good, till my heart breaks, 
and I die !" 

There were other scenes, scarcely less violent 
and distressing, between Lady Darling and her 
child. But, in the course of five or six days, 
Lottie grew calmer and more reasonable. She 
could listen with silent attention whilst her 
mother showed her tenderly and cogently why 
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her marriage with Albert would be very hurtful 
to her sister and brothers, as well as unspeak- 
ably painful to her father. She even held some 
conversations on the subject with her father, 
who, though his words were not devoid of a 
tone of unyielding hardness, performed his re- 
pulsive task with considerable discretion and 
some delicacy. With equal prudence and justice, 
he spoke of Albert with unqualified approval 
and compassion, whilst entreating Lottie, out of 
sisterly love for her brothers, to refrain from a 
marriage which would cover them with discredit 
in the opinion of their comrades in the Army. 
So Lottie was brought by degrees to see that, if 
love and duty on the one hand required her to 
be true to Albert, love and duty on the other 
hand enjoined her to refrain from marrying him. 
Pulled in opposite directions by two mighty 
forces — devotion to Albert, and unselfish affec- 
tion for her family — she was grievously per- 
plexed. Remembering how Miss Constautine 
had told her that a good girl should be especi- 
ally heedful to avoid selfishness in her love 
affairs, and should be ready to sacrifice much of 
her own wishes for the happiness of her nearest 
kindred, Lottie came to the conclusion that no 
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mere selfish regard for her own felicity should 
make her carry out her engagement to Albert in 
opposition to the entreaties of her parents. But 
she had obligations to him, as well as to them. 
For them she could sacrifice herself, even though 
by doing so she would earn life-long wretchedness. 
But she could not sacrifice him — she could not 
be faithless and cruel to Albert. 

And so she passed an entire week in anguish, 
and tears, and secret lamentations, and much 
prayer to God for help, until Albert had seen 
his fathers coffin placed in the vault of Ewe- 
bridge church. 

The bankrupt's funeral was simple and unos- 
tentatious. Decent and reverential, it was devoid 
of the display which would have ill-beseemed 
the obsequies of a man who had died in debt 
and shame. No old friends were invited to 
feign respect for him whom they had ceased to 
esteem. The only followers of the hearse were 
Albert and the Earl's Court servants, and they 
went on foot to the picturesque church, which 
stands, out of sight of human dwellings, at 
the meeting of three ways, where the rippling 
Purl, after winding round two sides of the 
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churchyard, flows under a rustic bridge, on its 
way to the Luce. 

But though none of the banker's many ac- 
quaintances had been summoned to his interment, 
curiosity brought a considerable assembly of gaz- 
ers to the secluded church. The tenants of the 
Earl's Court estate, and many other farmers of 
the district, were there. Half-a-hundred manu- 
facturers and smaller traders had come out from 
the Great Yard to witness what they harshly 
termed * the last of the old villain ! ' And Ham- 
merhampton had sent over two newspaper re- 
porters to watch the proceedings, and describe 
them for the benefit of readers of the local jour- 
nals. Indeed, the church was so crowded that the 
funeral train had some difficulty in working its way 
up to the open vault, in which John Guerdon's 
plain coffin was placed, near the costlier chest that 
contained his wife's body. 

Mr. Fairbank read the service for the burial 
of the dead in solemn tones. But the chief 
mourner gave small heed to the not always con- 
solatory words of the beautiful office. He shud- 
dered as the priest said, "Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of his great mercy to take 
unto himself the soul of our dear brother here 
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departed, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground." Not that he doubted the assurance 
that his father s soul was in God's keeping, nor 
that he undervalued the mercy displayed in his 
timely removal, but because he realized horribly 
the shame and sorrow from which the dead man 
had been mercifully taken. 

As Albert, after escaping from the curious 
throng, and separating himself from the servants 
who had followed their late master to the grave, 
walked back to Earl's Court by a private path, 
he repeated to himself the words of one of the 
initiatory passages of Scripture, with which the 
Rector had opened the ceremony, "We brought 
nothing into the world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord !" Yes, John Guerdon had taken nothing 
away from the world. He had left behind him 
his pleasant house and fair acres. He had left 
behind him the world's enmity and injustice. 
He left behind him a memory blackened with 
dishonour, and the burden of infamy, which had 
brought him to the grave. The shame, from 
which he had escaped was his son's heritage. 
The whole weight of that enormoiui 
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been taken from the dead sire, and placed upon 
his boy. 

Knowing, from the tone of Sir James Dar- 
ling's latest letters, and from the silence which 
Lottie had been required to observe towards him 
since his last abrupt departure from her presence, 
what were the wishes of her parents, Albert was 
already meditating the steps by which he should 
withdraw for ever from the domestic circle where 
he would no longer be welcome. Knowing, 
from fine sympathy with all the forces of her 
loving nature, what Lottie had endured through- 
out the days of her silence to, and separation 
from him, he was thinking how he could end 
their luckless engagement in a way least likely 
to aggravate her wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN APPOINTAfENT FOR A LAST INTERVIEW. 

TOWARDS the close of the day following 
that of John Guerdon's interment, Sir 
Jaraes Darling, after dismissing his clerks, was 
about to leave his private office in the rear of the 
Hammerhampton County Court-House, when he 
was startled by the unannounced appearance of 
Albert Guerdon, who had sought the judge at 
that place and time, in order that he might speak 
with him on particular business, under circum- 
stances which would preserve their intercourse 
from interruption, and also enable Sir James to 
withhold the interview from Lottie's knowledge, 
if he should think it best to do so. 

" My dear Albert," exclaimed the judge, who, 
on finding himself startled into using the familiar 
form of address, retreated quickly and awk- 
wardly from the too cordial podtion Ijp?; 
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amendment of the greeting — " or rather — ahem ! 
my dear Mr. Guerdon, I had not looked for the 
pleasure of seeing you to-day; but I am glad of 
an opportunity to express, more fitly than I could 
do in my notes, the concern, the very deep 
concern, which your recent troubles have oc- 
casioned me. I have felt for you. All of us 
at Arleigh have been sharers of your grief. 
These words come from my heart, believe me, 
my dear Al — ahem ! my dear Mr. Guerdon !" 

There was sadness, but no discourtesy, in the 
smile that passed over Albert's face as he replied, 
'' Call me Albert, in the old way. Sir Janaes. 
Don't be less hearty to me, in what will probably 
be our last conversation, than you used to be in 
my happier days. Do not fear that I would 
misconstrue mere kindness, or that you would 
compromise yourself by continuing to observe the 
pleasant forms of an intiiTiacy which is at an end." 

" There is no need, Albert," returned Lottie's 
father, " for you to assure me that 5'ou are as 
delicate in feeling as you have always shown 
yourself honourable in action. I have never been 
tempted to persuade myself that you are in any 
way accountable for the disturbance of our affec- 
tionate intercourse, — for the embarrassment that 
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has unfortunately arisen between us. Since your 
last visit to Arleigh, your conduct has been char- 
acterized by a fine delicacy," and the little 
man's rubicund face became more vividly scar- 
let as he added, " and a noble unselfishness." 

" I am glad you think so," Albert rejoined. 
"For your approval of the line which I have 
taken during the last eight or nine gloomy days 
renders it easier for me to ask you to let me pay 
another visit to Arleigh." 

At these words Sir James lost something of 
his colour, and he was reverting to his stiff and 
distant style, as he said with hesitation, " To 
visit Arleigh ? — ahem ! Under existing circum- 
stances, there are — ahem ! — there are reasons 
why " 

"You altogether misapprehend my purpose, 
Sir James Darling, and you misjudge me," Albert 
interposed quickly, " if you suppose that I need 
to be reminded of circumstances which entitle 
you to say that my engagement with Miss Dar- 
ling is at an end. Regarded as an agreement, 
subject to the execution of certain conditions, 
which my father lost the power and I am quite 
unable to perform, the contract for my marriage 
has become a mere project of the past. Events 
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have cancelled it. It is binding on no one. Do 
not imagine that I need enlightenment on this 
point, or cherish any delusive and selfish hopes." 

Re-assured again, Sir James Darling exclaimed, 
" My dear Albert, you relieve me immensely by 
talking in this sensible and very honourable 
way." 

" Moreover, Sir James, you misunderstand me," 
continued Albert, " if you think that I would visit 
Arleigh again for my own sake. Indeed, though 
I am as selfish as most men, I am, have ever been, 
shall always be, altogether unselfish towards Lot- 
tie — let me call her Lottie still, t shall always 
think of her as Lottie. Am I not right ? Though 
she has been shown that by becoming my wife 
she would afflict you and her mamma, and would 
do her sister and brothers a cruel injury, she 
wavers between love of her family and love of 
me, between loyal dutifulness to them and loving 
fidelity to me ? She would sacrifice herself, but 
she cannot bring herself to sacrifice me ? I know 
this must be her present state of mind. Through- 
out all this week I have neither heard her voice, 
nor seen her face, except in fancy, nor had a 
written word from her. We have had no com- 
munication. But I know her condition of dis- 
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tracting affections as precisely as I should have 
known it had she written to me or talked with 
me to-day. You cannot deny that I have de- 
scribed her trouble, at least its chief perplexity." 

For a moment Sir James Darling was on the 
point of giving an evasive reply, — or at least a 
guarded answer, of caution and reserve. But on 
second and better thought he answered frankly, 
" You have stated her case exactly. It may be 
imprudent of me to admit as much to you, though 
I have the fullest confidence in your generosity 
and high principle. But I make the admission. 
She is so good, and brave, and magnificently un- 
selfish a girl, that she would not hesitate to sac- 
rifice herself. But she can't bring herself to 
desert you. Rather than be whatshe calls cruel and 
false to you, I believe that she would marry you, 
in spite of my injunctions, her mothers prayers, 
and her brothers' displeasure. There, Albert, I 
have said it. I have placed myself, in a certain 
sense, at your mercy. But I feel safe in having 
done so." 

" Listen to me, Sir James, and you will see 
that your generosity and candour have not been 
misplaced." 

" I am giving heed to every word you say." 
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" You do not exaggerate my power over her. 
You are not able to separate us. Were I to use 
mj influence over her selfishly, without regard 
for her happiness or my own honour, I could 
take her from you. At a word from me she 
would become my wife, on coming of legal age, 
and then every reproach you should deliver 
against her or me would only strengthen the 
barriers of division between you and your child." 

'' In what I have said, I have admitted as 
much." 

" But at what a price should I have obtained 
possession of her ! She would be the mistress of 
ray humble home, and she would have the con- 
solation of my companionship. But she would 
pine away slowly to her death in the agonizing 
consciousness of her disobedience to you and her 
unkindness to her sister and brothers. Having 
brought my shame to them, she could not live 
long under the ignominy which would be her por- 
tion as my wife, and which, enormous and black 
though it would be, she would endure bravely 
and cheerfully, if she had neither parents, nor 
brothers, nor sister. Sir James, I know the limits 
of my power over her. I could make her my 
wife, but I could not extinguish her affection for 
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her mother and nearest kindred. That affectioa 
would survive our marriage ; and the remorse it 
would engender, if she were to marry me, would 
slowly kill her. And believe me, if my power 
were far greater, so that I could pluck love of 
her old home and her own kindred out of her 
breast, I would not be so wicked and inhuman 
as to do so. As my wife, she would be utterly 
wretched, and lose the larger part of her good- 
ness ; and after enduring a few years of misery, 
that would gnaw out the fairest beauties of her 
moral nature, slie would perish, leaving me to 
undying remorse for my selfishness in having 
taken her from you. So you see, T have no 
purpose to make her mine by marriage. In- 
deed, if you and Lady Darling and her brothers 
would consent to the fulfilment of the marriage 
contract — ay, if you were all to entreat Lottie 
to marry me, I should urge her to liberate me 
from my engagement, and let me go my way." 

" And yet you wish to see her T Sir James 
Darling observed, when he had listened at- 
tentively to Albert's full and accurate statement 
of a strange case of woeful love. 

" Yes, in order that, for her sake, I may have 
an opportunity of persuading her that kindness 
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to me, no less than duty and affection to her 
kindred by. blood, requires her to free me from 
ray promise to her. I alone can make her see 
that by dismissing me she would show confidence 
in and love for the man whom nothing would 
induce her to treat with falseness and cruelty." 

"If only you could succeed in making her 
take this view of the sacrifice which is required 
of her, you would lay me, Albert, under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to you." 

" Sir," Albert returned confidently, *' I shall 
succeed in ray object Fear no failure. May I 
see her to-raorrow afternoon ?" 

*' To-morrow it will be impossible for me to 
be at home to receive you." 

" So much the better, Sir James. Of you I 
would rather take leave this afternoon — for ever. 
And surely you can trust me enough to allow 
me to visit Arleigh Manor once again in your 
absence." 

A far harder and more selfish man than Sir 
James Darling would have been touched by 
Albert's magnanimity and forgetfulness of self. 
But Sir James was neither of a stern nor alto- 
gether ungenerous nature. He was vain, fearful 
of the world's opinion, meanly sensitive for his 
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gentility, and consequently a craven coward 
towards dangers that threatened him with social 
disesteem. But he was capable of gratitude and 
friendship and love. He could also admire vir- 
tues which he did not possess. He was enough 
of a true gentleman to value the chivalric quali- 
ties of men who surpassed him in gentlemanly 
worthiness. 

"Upon my honour, Albert," the little man 
ejaculated, "you speak and act so nobly that 
you make me feel ashamed of myself. Trust 
you ? I would trust you with anything but my 
daughter; and I almost blush for myself that 
I dare not give her to you." After a pause he 
added hotly, " Give her to you, trust her to 
you I Why, at this very moment I rely on you 
to give her again to m^." 

Taking the hand which Sir James extended 
during the utterance of these last words, and 
grasping it cordially, Albert said, 

" Then tell Lottie that she may expect to see 
me at Arleigh between two and three o'clock 
to-morrow. You had better inform her of the 
object of my visit. Indeed, you had better 
tell her what I have been saying to you. And, 
Sir James, rely upon it, when you return to your 
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home to-morrow Lottie will tell you with calm- 
ness that she has said good-bye to me for ever." 

" Albert, God bless you!" responded the judge 
of the Boringdonshire County Court. " You're 
a noble fellow, and you'll come to honour, what- 
ever field it may be to which you take your 
intellect, and energy, and high principle." 

" Ere I think of winning honour. Sir James," 
Albert answered, gravely, " I must disperse the 
clouds of shame which cover me. My first work 
in life must be to get money, and pay my fathers 
debts. If it is God's purpose to bless me in this 
life, he will sooner or later enable me to prove 
tliat my poor father was neither the cheat nor 
forger which men declare him. There, there, 
Sir James, good-bye. Take my best thanks for 
your many kindnesses to me." 

With these words Albert left Lottie's father, 
who no sooner found himself alone than he 
turned redder in the face than ever, and taking 
out his big yellow handkerchief, proceeded to 
polish up his eyelids, as though they were pieces 
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CHAPTER X. 



GOOD-BYE, LOTTIE. 



ON entering Lady Darlings morning-room, 
whither he was conducted, on his arrival at 
Arleigh Manor on the following afternoon, by a 
servant who had been instructed that no other 
visitor should be shown into the same room, 
Albert noticed that Lottie was dressed in deep 
mourning. Never was garb of woe more fitly 
worn by a young woman in the prime of early 
loveliness than by this girl on whom sorrow had 
laid a heavy hand. Partner in Albert's misfor- 
tunes, she had assumed the dismal dress in token 
of her grief for his father's death ; but there were 
woes, nearer to her heart, and far deeper than 
regret for Albert's domestic bereavement, that 
would have justified her melancholy costume. 
Knowing that he bad come to bid her farewell 
for ever, she mourned for the ending of their 
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tender companionship, and for the death of all 
her hopes of earthly felicity. But she did not 
bewail the death of his love for her, or her own 
love for him. Her heart knew that he was its 
captain for ever, and she needed no assurance 
that he could never love another as he had loved 
her. All the more poignant her grief, and all 
the more her need of visible expressions of her 
despair, since their mutual affection was undi- 
minished, and their hearts could never be severed, 
though merciless fate required them to dwell 
apart from each other, and to pass away for ever 
from one another's sight. 

She was alone when he entered the room. 
Again, in the absence of all curious eyes, they 
were together ; but it was to be their last meet- 
ing, and in one brief hour they would have 
parted. With both her hands she held his right 
arm, and when he gently put his other arm over 
her trembling shoulders, she buried her face in 
his breast, and wept quietly. 

" Is it indeed best that we say ' farewell,' when 
neither of us can ever forget the other, or love 
the other less ?" she asked, when she could con- 
trol her emotions, so as to be able to speak dis- 
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His answer was of many words. Seating him- 
self on a sofa, and drawing her to his side, he 
placed before lier mind in clear and irresistible 
phrases all the weighty reasons why, for the sake 
of her parents and sister and brothers, she should 
bravely free him from his promise. At the risk 
of stirring her pity for him to its depth, and 
thereby increasing her reluctance to release him, 
he displayed the hideous shamefulness and enor- 
mous turpitude of the offences which his father 
was believed to have perpetrated. Imploring 
her never to imagine his father capable of com- 
mitting the crimes laid to his charge, Albert 
insisted that the dead man's real innocence did 
not affect the social consequences of the dishon- 
our which rested on his memory. To the world 
John Guerdon was a thief and felon — the plun- 
derer of his ward, and the practiser of forgery ; 
and he, Albert, was the son of a rogue and 
forger. By marrying him she would impart a 
felonious taint to her family history, and so 
exasperate her brothers that, if they did not 
repudiate her as a cruel sister and false daughter, 
they would only endure her with thinly-veiled 
repugnance. Cut to their hearts by the spec- 
tacle of the domestic severance which would 
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inevitably follow on her union with a forger's 
eon, her father would lose all relish for life, and 
die slowly ; her mother would droop and die 
quickly. No fanciful terrors or mere fictions of 
a fastidious refinement caused her father and 
mother — an inconjparably loving pair of parents 
— to shrink with horror from the thought of her 
union with a forger's son. They would be want- 
ing in all the finer sensibilities of parental affec- 
tion, and would show themselves regardless of 
their obligations to all their offspring, if they 
permitted one of tliem to make so scandalous an 
alliance, not less to her own hurt and desrada- 
tion than to the injury and shame of every other 
member of her family. 

Having spoken tims cogently of the enormous 
wrongs she would work her own kindred by 
marrying him, Albert begged her to imagine the 
injury that would come to herself from so dis- 
graceful a match. Of the poverty which awaited 
her as his wife, he said nothing ; for such a con- 
sideration would not have helped to bring her to 
the conclusion at which he desired her to arrive. 
He barely glanced at the discomfort and pain 
which would come to her from the world's scorn 
of the felon's daughter-in-law ; for Albert knew 
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full well that he should not further his purpose 
by any appeals to her self-interest. But he was 
very explicit and strenuous in his pictures of the 
moral hurt which would come to her from a 
consciousness that she had shamed her father, 
conferred a colour of infamy on her brothers — 
ay, and killed her own dear mother by a course 
of action which a few years hence she herself 
would condemn as selfish and disloyal. Were 
she to become his wife, the world would brand 
her as a bad daughter and bad sister, and ere long 
her own conscience would endorse the judgment 
of social opinion ; and when once her own con- 
science had condemned her of unfilial and un- 
sisterly behaviour, she would become the victim 
of a fiery remorse that would dry up all her 
springs of natural goodness, and, after consuming 
her moral nature, would assail her reason. 

And then Albert asked her whether she could 
continue to love him — at least, continue to think 
him worthy of her love — if he, foreseeing all the 
disastrous results of her marriage with him, 
should seek to make her his wife ? He asked 
that, for his sake as well as for her own, she 
would liberate him. Moreover, he told her that 
his misfortunes had created for him a duty, on 
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the accomplishment of which he must expend all 
his mental and physical powers for many years. 
It devolved on him .to undo, as far as pos- 
sible, the consequences of his dear father s com- 
mercial remissness and incompetence. First, he 
must pay all the old man's lawful debts to the 
uttermost farthing, and compensate fully all those 
who had lost by the failure of the bank. Then 
he must, for the satisfaction of his own sensitive- 
ness for his father's fame, compensate everyone 
who had lost money through any of those 
villainies, in whichthe dead man was wrongfully 
believed to have been Scrivener's coadjutor ; and 
having, as his father's natural executor, paid in 
full every pecuniary claimant on the bankrupt's 
estate and honour — having restored her plun- 
dered fortune to Blanche Heathcote, and paid 
Messrs. Pittock and Murphy the money which 
they had lost by the spuriousness of the accept- 
ance which his father had endorsed in good 
faith, he must exercise all his ingenuity and de- 
tective talents in discovering the evidence of his 
father's innocence of complicity in his partner's 
crimes. 

" And when you have cleared his memory of 
shame," Lottie suggested, clinging to a hope 
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that she might live to be the wife of the lover 
whom she was dismissing, "you will have 
removed the only obstacle to our marriage. My 
father and brothers will then rejoice to see me 
bearing your name, and sharing your fortunes. 
And, in the meantime, I shall have lived cherish- 
ing my love of you, and feeding it with antici- 
pations of the joy which will be ours when we 
marry, with everyone's approval." 

But Albert was too unselfish and generous to 
omit to dissuade her from entertaining a hope 
that would make her heart-sick, and might not 
be fulfilled even when time should have whiten- 
ed his hairs. 

"No, no, Lottie," he pleaded, in his noble 
forgetfulness of self, " let us not fetter ourselves 
with pledges which it is too probable that we 
shall not be able to fulfil on this side of our old 
age. Let me, on leaving you, go forth to accom- 
plish my duty in life, strengthened by the hope 
that, whilst retaining to your last breath a gentle 
recollection of me, you may, in the course of 
years, outgrow your love of me, and so outlive 
your present self as to be able to give your heart 
to a man more fortunate than myself, and no 
less worthy of your affection." 
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" Oh, Albert," she answered reproachfully, ia 
the same cooing style of speech that in old times 
used to clothe her happy thoughts, *' you would 
not think — you cannot think my love so shallow, 
ray heart so fickle, my nature so mean, as to 
deem me under any circumstances capable of 
marrying anyone but you. No, no, do not 
imagine me capable of such levity and falseness. 
Do not attribute such poverty of spirit to the 
woman who, twenty years hence, will be as much 
yours as she ever has been." 

"Years hence — say five, or ten, or more if 
you will — you will, I hope, look back on the joys 
of these last twelve months as no more than the 
pleasant incidents of your passage from girlhood 
to womanly ripeness. You will, I hope, recall 
without bitterness the sharp griefs which ended 
the period of joy, and regard them with gratitude 
rather than regret, as elements of a discipline 
which wounded your nature in order to give it 
strength, and crushed your spirit in order that it 
should be ever sweeter and braver. And when 
you can so reflect on the past, remembering me 
only as the well-loved actor of a time, fruitful to 
us both of hopes that died in the blossom, may 
you become a bride, a wife — a mother of children 
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who will never hear my name! Years hence, 
Lottie, when I hear of the accomplishment of 
this hope, 1 shall not charge you with meanness 
of nature or poverty of spirit. No, believe me ; 
I shall think of you as a woman who has fulfilled 
all the promise of her noble girlhood." 

Three seconds after he had uttered these 
words, Albert repented that he had spoken so 
fully and firmly ; for, throwing her arms round 
his neck, Lottie sobbed with a passionate vio- 
lence which showed how deeply his speech had 
distressed her. 

But her grief lost something of its vehemence 
when she had wept for ten minutes, and then, 
nestling in his arms like a frightened bird, she 
found heart and voice to assure him that no 
conceivable circumstances would ever render it 
possible for her to love another man. Out of 
dutiful love for her kindred, she would forego the 
hope of ever being his wife, and would make him 
free of spousal promise, as though he had never 
known her ; but she would not relinquish the 
love of him — which had been so planted in her 
heart that it Was ineradicable. She would do 
her best to wear a cheerful face at home and to 
the world. She would find solace for secret 
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"wretchedness in rendering the services of affec- 
tion to her mother and her mother's children. 
She would be a good woman, and have the 
appearance of a happy one. But regarding 
herself as his wife, although their marriage had 
never been celebrated, she would m all things 
behave as became a wife separated from a 
husband who would return to her in God's time. 
" When you asked me to be yours," she 
assured him, repeating a view of her case which 
she had given almost in the same words to her 
mother, " I gave myself to you wholly and un- 
conditionally. From that hour I have been 
your wife ; and your faithful wife I will be till 
death, as well as misfortunate life, shall part us. 
To you, with respect to your future life, I say 
what you a minute since said to me. If, years 
hence, I shall hear that you are married, I shall 
not think you fickle or false. Indeed, I should 
wish you to marry ; for your heart is so great 
and royal that there is room in it for two loves. 
You will never love any woman as you have 
loved me ; but the woman will be fortunate who 
is taken to the second place in your heart, and, 
if she be a good and generous woman, worthy of 
any entertainment in it, she will not repine or be 
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jealous on finding herself my subordinate in her 
husband's breast. Far from grudging me my 
throne, she will love me out of homage to the 
lord who placed me there. But I cannot do 
this thing which I wish you to do. Mine is only 
a woman's heart ; and the heart of simple, faith- 
ful woman can receive only one dweller." 

On this point Albert was compelled to yield td 
Lottie's equally irresistible and illogical pleadings. 
He had not anticipated that he would extort 
from her a promise that, after liberating him from 
his engagement, she would try to forget him ; 
but he had hoped that her manner of bidding 
him farewell, if not the very words of her vale- 
diction, would afford signs of a disposition to 
regard herself as about to be absolutely severed 
from him, in affection no less than in circum- 
stances. His desire was that, in relinquishing 
her title to his hand, she would recall her vows 
of fidelity to him, and imply her willingness to 
look forward to a time when, in her indifference 
to him, she would be accessible to another suitor. 
That she could not satisfy this desire, he learnt 
from the pathetic firmness with which she 
declared her intention to be his faithful spouse 
unto her life's end, unless his death should make 
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her his widow. Though he regretted, he could 
not combat this purpose ; for it corresponded 
precisely with his own resolve to wed no other 
woman. Fate having denied her companionship 
to him, he had determined that he would pass 
his days in wifeless wedlock. His heart should 
enshrine her love ; no rival or feeble imitator of 
her devotion should enter it. Could he com- 
plain, or feel surprise, that]iin this sad purpose 
he found her nature in harmony with his own? 
How could he dissuade her from living as he 
himself meant to live? At least, there were no 
arguments which he could venture to oppose to 
her intention, at a moment when she urgently 
required the solace and encouragement of the 
consciousness of her unalterable fidelity. 

But though he might say nothing to weaken 
her resolution, he forbore to strengthen it by 
avowing his own corresponding'purpose. Rather 
than utter words the memory of which might, in 
the future, exclude her from the joys of mar- 
riage, he preferred to conceal his intention to 
be wifeless throughout life, since she might not 
be his wife. He preferred to be silent, even 
though his reticence should cause her to under- 
value the completeness of his devotion to her. 
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Rather than say aught which would en- 
courage her to exist, as he meant to exist, in 
sunless celibacy, cherishing regretfully hopes 
that had survived the possibility of fulfilment, he 
was willing that she should misjudge his loyalty, 
and deem his affection for her less deep and 
constant, and unchangeable than her passionate 
regard for him. So, whilst she protested that 
no circumstances should induce her to marry 
any man but him, so long as he should live, Albert 
guarded his secret jealously, and persisted in a 
reserve which occasioned her a consolatory hope 
that, at some distant time, when his grief for 
their separation should have subsided, she would 
be told of his marriage to a woman worthy of 
his love, and therefore qualified to make him 
happy. 

Were he to record all that passed between the 
lovers in this meeting for parting, the writer of 
this page would make disclosures for which the 
purposes of his story would afford no justification. 
Rather let each reader, knowing their great love 
and bitter sorrow, imagine for himself with what 
pathetic sadness they spoke words of comfort to 
each other, until Lottie, — feeling that her self- 
control had been taxed to its utmost, and fearing 
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that its complete overthrow might in another 
minute plunge Albert into deeper misery — implor- 
ed him to go whilst she still had power to give 
him a smile with her last lingering kiss. 

" Go, Albert — go now," she said softly. 
" Every minute added to these last minutes will 
only make the anguish of separation more in- 
tense. You can say nothing more to comfort 
me ; I can say nothing more to make it easier 
for you to go. God ! since we must go by 
diflferent ways to heaven, I am thankful, even in 
this bitter hour, that we part — not because our 
love has grown cold, but because our love is too 
strong and pure to blind us to our duty. Oh ! 
go now, dear Albert !" 

At which entreaty Albert took Lottie in his 
arms, as though she were a little child, and laid 
her gently on the sofa ; and then, having kissed 
her fondly on the lids of her large dark-blue eyes, 
he walked quickly from the room, without daring 
to look behind him. ^ 

But there was still another woman — a woman 
altogether forgotten by him in the last minutes 
of his interview with Lottie — whom Albert had 
to bid farewell. 

He had descended from the higher floor, on 
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which was Lady Darling's room, and in another 
minute he would have been in the garden of the 
Manor-house, when, as he paced from the foot 
of the staircase to the outward threshold of the 
mansion, Mary Darling opened the drawing-room 
door, and hastened towards him with extended 
arms. Putting a hand on each of his shoulders, 
she kissed him tenderly and passionately, as 
though he had been one of her own boys going 
forth to a scene of war. Drawing him within 
the room from which she had issued a moment 
before, the excited woman kissed him again, and 
then, whilst the tears ran down her faded cheeks, 
she said, with almost prophetic vehemence, 

" Albert, be brave and trustful. Lottie shall 
be your wife even yet. My heart — a power 
above us both, speaking to my heart and through 
it — assures me that you will live to marry her. 
I shall not be alive to dress her for the wedding, 
for my strength is leaving me, and I am on my 
way to the heaven where the faint and weary go 
when all their earthly strength is done. But I 
shall be with you on your bridal-day ; and when 
you kneel in church by Lottie's side, I shall be 
near you. Think of me then ; for, Albert, then 
the spirit of the woman who brought Lottie into 
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this strange, sad world, and loved you as dearly 
as she loved her own sons, will bring you a bless- 
ing from the brightest garden of paradise I" 

Scarcely had Albert put a kiss on the brow of 
the speaker of these words when he was once 
more alone. The utterer of the prediction and 
the promise had slipt from his embrace and 
vanished as soon as she had accomplished her 
purpose. 

Then Albert, escaping from the house, passed 
through its fair gardens in the direction of Earl's 
Court. It was thus that he bade Lottie * fare- 
well,' and went from her home, on the afternoon 
of the very day that had been chosen for their 
wedding. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ALBERT RETIRES FROM BORINGDONSHIRB. 

WHEN he had bidden Lottie adieu, it was 
still necessary for Albert Guerdon to 
spend several days in Boringdonshire before be 
could withdraw from the scene of his domestic 
misadventures. 

Earl's Court and the remnants of the bank- 
rupt's personal property had already passed into 
the hands of the assignees, who were appointed 
to realize the estate of Messrs. Guerdon and 
Scrivener, for the benefit of their creditors. But 
ere he felt himself at liberty to retire from the 
Great Yard, John Guerdon's son was required 
to hold several conferences with the liquidators, 
and give them information which no other per- 
son could have afforded them so readily. 

There were also several other persons living 
near Owleybury, or in the Great Yard, with 
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whom it was needful for him to transact bosiness 
or exchange words of courtesy, ere he could 
turn awav for ever from his old home. 

At some expense of time, as well as of 
moneVy he was careful to pay all the debts 
which he had incurred to tradesmen of Hammer- 
hanipton, or of the cathedral town. He wrote 
also at considerable length to Blanche Heath- 
cote, expressing his profound sorrow at her loss 
of fortune, stating his hope to replace her 
plundered wealth in the course of years, and 
informing her that her farm was a mineral pro- 
perty, and therefore much more valuable than 
she had hitherto supposed it to be. In reply to 
this letter, he received from Blanche an epistle 
that was equally creditable to her good taste 
and womanly feeling. Thanking him for his 
information respecting her land, which might 
soon yield her a larger income than the revenue 
of her transferred Consols, she assured Albert 
that she was quite rich enough, and begged him 
to relinguish his purpose of labouring to in- 
demnify her for an injury for which she held 
his father to have been in no way accountable. 
Besides expressing her confidence in the integ- 
rity of her father's closest friend, she declared in 
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simple words her regard for his good qualities, 
and her grateful recollection of his many kind- 
nesses to her. 

To weaken the force of testimony against his 
father's memory, Albert could not at present do 
all that he hoped to accomplish. But on with^ 
drawing from the Owleybury neighbourhood, he 
carried with him some papers, and pieces of 
information, which he hoped would assist him 
to accomplish one part of his filial undertaking. 
Through Mr. Farncombe's influence in Thread- 
needle Street, he had obtained a fac-simile of 
the spurious power of attorney. Messrs. Pittock 
and Murphy, of King William Street, London, 
had furnished him with an exact lithographic 
copy of the forged acceptance ; and together 
with these specimens of Mr. Scrivener's cali- 
graphic * skill, Albert had packed in the secret 
drawer of his writing-desk several character- 
istic specimens of the forger's penmanship, 
and some equally good examples of John Guer- 
don's handwriting. The day he hoped would 
come when the judgment of experts in hand- 
writing would co-operate with stronger evidence 
to satisfy the world that Gimlett Scriveners 
hand had produced John Guerdon's signature on 
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the power of attorney, and Josias Radley's sig- 
nature on the acceptance. 

Of the spuriousness of the signatures of the 
two attesting witnesses on the power of attorney, 
Albert, in the interval between his father's death 
and interment, had obtained such coDdusive 
testimony that he had no need to preserve 
specimens of Jacob Coleman's penmanship, or 
examples of William Markworthy's style of 
writing. Whilst Jacob Coleman could demon- 
strate conclusively that he was at Liverpool 
throughout the entire week, on the middle day 
of which he was represented to have attested 
his employers' signatures in George Street, Ham- 
merhampton, the records of the Registrar of 
Deaths for St. George's parish, Hammerhampton, 
certified that on the same day William Mark- 
worthy, formerly a clerk in the employment of 
Messrs. Guerdon and Scrivener, had been dead 
for an entire fortnight. Of course Albert did 
not disappear from the Great Yard ere he had 
caused Jacob Coleman, Mr. Gleed, the Registrar 
of Deaths, and certain corroborating witnesses, 
to make sworn depositions to this effect before 
tlic stipendiary magistrate of Hammerhampton. 
Of course also his collection of documents re- 
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lating to the forgeries contained duly attested 
copies of these sworn depositions. 

In his lively satisfaction with the evidence 
embodied in the depositions, Albert at first 
overrated its ability to remove the stains of felony 
from his father's character. It proved con- 
clusively that forgery had been employed in the 
fabrication of the power of attorney ; and in his 
unwavering belief in his father s innocence of 
crime, Albert for a brief while imagined that, to 
clear his sire's fame of all suspicion of complicity 
in the fraud, it was only necessary for him to 
publish the proofs of the forgery of the wit- 
nesses' signatures. But a few minutes' reflection 
was enough to moderate his exultation at the 
discovery, and to enable him to see the point at 
which the evidence fell short of his purpose. 
Having neither a conviction of John Guerdon's 
innocence of heinous crime, nor even a dispo- 
sition to think him incapable of felony, the 
world would draw no inferences in his favour 
from the fact that the signatures of Jacob Cole- 
man and William Markworthy had been shown 
to be fictitious. In their judgment of the dead 
man, cold and wary critics of the evidence would 
be scarcely at all affected by the depositions, 
which only proved the Sorammr mM^LAmm di^na- 
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tures — i.e. J the repeated signatures of the two 
attesting witnesses. Going no further than the 
testimony, they would saj', " The proof of the 
spuriousness of Jacob Coleman's signatures and 
William Markworthy's signatures, is no proof 
that either John Guerdon's signature or his 
partner's signature is a forgery. It does not show 
that either partner was a victim of the other's 
fraud. If it affords some ground for suspecting 
that such was the case, it does not, by itself^ even 
indicate which was the forger, and which the un- 
offending victim." 

Albert saw this. It was obvious to him that 
critical opinion would decide that Gimlett Scri- 
vener had primd fade as good a title as John 
Guerdon to whatever exculpating inferences 
could be drawn from the mere and present proof 
of forgery. Until it could be shown positively 
that John Guerdon had neither assisted in nor 
connived at the forgery, ordinary men would 
continue to regard him as his co-trustee's con- 
federate in the crime. Of course, under all the 
circumstances of the case, Scriveners action in 
instructing the broker, and in paying Blanche 
Heathcote her dividends fpr three years after 
the transference of the Consols, left no room 
for doubt that he had done his full part in 
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the theft of her money. But the certainty of his 
guilt would not weaken to society the evidence 
against John Guerdon, who (for all that the 
world knew) was no less likely than his partner 
to have forged the spurious signatures of Cole- 
man and Markworthy. In the general opinion, 
John Guerdon and Gimlett Scrivener were 
equals in rascality. Though the power of attor- 
ney and the bill of acceptance were the only 
cases of forgery in which he was known to have 
been concerned, Scrivener's other nefarious pro- 
ceedings in the Great Yard proved him a pro- 
digious rogue. On the other hand, it was cer- 
tain that John Guerdon had himself endorsed 
the forged bill, which he gave to Messrs. Pittock 
and Murphy, of King William Street, London. 
Under these circumstances, it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that public opinion would acquit 
John Guerdon of complicity in the forgery of 
Jacob Coleman s and William Markworthy's sig- 
natures, unless it could also be proved that his 
own apparently genuine signature on the power 
of attorney was also fictitious. 

Was John Guerdon, like Jacob Coleman and 
William Markworthy, absent from Hammer- 
hampton on June 3rd, 184 — , the day on 
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which he was represented by the entries of the 
document to have executed the power of attorney 
in George Street ? If he could only answer this 
question in a manner agreeable to his wishes, 
Albert perceived that, so far as the power of 
attorney was concerned, his father's honour 
would be cleared. Amongst the papers which 
he, a few days later, took with him from the 
Great Yard, he had abundant testimony that 
Scrivener was at Hammerhampton on the day 
in question. If it could be demonstrated that, 
whilst Jacob Coleman was at Liverpool, and 
William Markworthy in the grave, on June 3rd, 
184 — , John Guerdon was at the same time so 
far from Hammerhampton, that it was impossible 
for him to have signed the paper at George 
Street on the day named, there would be evi- 
dence to satisfy any jury that John Guerdon's 
signature on the document was as spurious as the 
signatures of the attesting witnesses, and that the 
whole forgery had been perpetrated by the only 
trustee who could have signed the instrument at 
the stated time in Hammerhampton. It was no 
less clear to Albert that the world would under- 
go a sudden revulsion of feeling towards his 
unfortunate father, and would altogether reverse 
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its previous judgment of the senior partner of 
Guerdon and Scrivener, if it could be shown that 
Guerdon was altogether innocent, and Scrivener 
alone guilty, of this grandest villainy. The testi- 
mony of caligraphic experts would then be suffi- 
cient to satisfy social opinion that the false signa- 
ture of Josias Radley on the repudiated accept- 
ance was the work of the same hand which had 
so successfully forged the several spurious signa- 
tures on the power of attorney. John Guerdon's 
endorsement of the fictitious bill, taken from 
Scrivener's hands, would then appear the inno- 
cent act of a man having ordinary confidence in 
his partners probity. Satisfied of the dead 
man's innocence of complicity in the two crimes 
of which they had supposed him guilty, the 
Great Yard and the outer world would review 
leniently the whole of his career, and acquit hiin 
of everything more reprehensible than commer- 
cial incompetence. Smitten with generous com- 
punction for their injustice towards the banker, 
whom they had stigmatized as a villain, when he 
was nothing worse than a villain's stupid tool, 
the capitalists of London and Hammerhampton 
would acknowledge emphatically that he had 
lived and died an honest man. :*: oiu ;o,^ 
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But disappointment attended Albert's search 
for positive evidence of his father s absence from 
Haramerhampton on June 3rd, 184-. In vain he 
examined diaries, letter-books, files of bills, ledgers, 
and old letters, preserved at Haramerhampton 
and Earl's Court, In vain he spoke with Mr. 
Coleman on the subject, urging him to produce 
everything which might yield the requisite evi- 
dence. Mr. Coleman was, or seemed to be, power- 
less to give the needful information. Being in 
Liverpool, as he remarked with apparent justice, 
he could not be answerable for Mr. Guerdon's 
whereabouts on the particular day. For all the 
chief clerk knew, or, at least, would confess to 
knowing, Mr. Guerdon might have been at Hara- 
merhampton, or at Edinburgh, or the Lizard. 
After the lapse of three years, it was, under the 
circumstances, impossible for Mr. Coleman to 
remember, even if he had ever known, what 
were Mr. Guerdon's private engagements at the 
time in question. And the documents, stored 
away in closets and chests and drawers at Earl's 
Court and George Street, were not more cora- 
municative than the late cashier of Guerdon and 
Scriveners bank. 

For the greater part of his life, John Guerdon 
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had been a diary-keeper. His journals were 
kept with characteristic irregularity and looseness. 
At times he noted down his doings with nice at- 
tention to details of time, place, and expenditure ; 
and then for weeks together he omitted to record 
his transactions. Still he always had a diary in 
hand ; and on filling up the last page of another 
small, square note-book, he used to thrust it into 
one of the drawers of the large writing-table in his 
bank-parlour, and there leave it in company with 
dozens of similar manuscript volumes. Naturally 
Albert hoped to get from one of these diaries the 
needful intelligence. But though the series of 
note-books was otherwise complete, the collec- 
tion contained no diary for the year in which 
Blanche Heathcote's consols were sold. Albert 
was equally unfortunate in his patient examina- 
tion of oflBicial records, and piles upon piles of 
dusty paper. Nowhere, either at George Street or 
Earl's Court, could he find a single scrap of 
paper which showed his father to have been 
away from Haramerhampton on the day of in- 
iquity. 

Nor did he find in the masses of manuscript 
papers and books a single entry certifying John 
Guerdon's presence at the bank on the particu* 
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lar day. Abundant were the proofs of Mr. 
Scriveners presence and activity in Greorge 
Street on June 3rd, 184—, and on the ten days 
immediately preceding and following it. Evi- 
dence also was abundant that Mr. Guerdon had 
been at the bank on every day throughout 
the last week of May, and on every day 
throughout the second week of June. But there 
was nothing to prove where or how he had 
spent the intervening time. Had the banker 
been absent from Hammerhampton, it must have 
devolved on one of the junior clerks to enter in a 
register the direction and postal marks of his pri- 
vate letters, together with notes of the time at 
which such letters had been delivered in George 
Street, and the addresses to which they had been 
forwarded, in case orders had been given for 
their transmission. This register would, of 
course, show whether Mr. Guerdon had been an 
absentee from the Great Yard in the first week 
of June, 184- But, when Albert called for it, 
no one could find it. Like the private diary for 
the same year, the Absent Letter Register for 
184- was missing. The inferior clerks in George 
Street, and the servants at Earl's Court, were 
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quite unable to speak to the point. They knew 
nothing about the matter. 

It was consolatory to the baflOied seeker that 
he came upon no evidence of John Guerdon's 
presence in Hammerhampton during the momen- 
tous week. The absence of such testimony of 
course strengthened his belief that his father was 
at that time away from the Great Yard. But 
negative testimony was not enough for the 
searcher, who wanted to prove positively that, 
while Mr. Scrivener was forging signatures in 
George Street, John Guerdon was at some dis- 
tant part of the country, if not beyond seas. 

In the hope that some one of John Guerdon's 
numerous clients or personal acquaintances could 
afford the information, which could not be ex- 
torted from silent papers or forgetful servants, 
Albert inserted the following advertisement in the 
London Times^ and the Hammerhampton Iron 
Times : — 

^^ Forgery — Further Evidence required. — Whereas 
a certain Power of Attorney, purporting to be 
executed at Hammerhampton by Gimlett Scriv- 
ener and John Guerdon on June 3rd, 184-, has 
been proved to be a forgery in respect of the 
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Signatures of two attesting witnesses ; and where- 
as there are good grounds for the opinion that the 
signature of the said John Guerdon on the said 
power is also spurious : A Reward of £100 is 
offered to any person who shall furnish conclusive 
testimony as to the place where the said John 
Guerdon, late banker of George Street, Hammer- 
hampton, and of Earl's Court, Boringdonshire, 
spent the aforementioned day, June 3rd, 184-. 
Communications to be addressed to Albert Guer- 
don, Esq., Post-office, Hammerhampton." 

Having put forth this advertisement, and 
directed that it should reappear daily in the 
aforenamed journals for an entire month, Albert 
Guerdon remained at Earl's Court for another 
ten days, hoping that each successive day would 
bring him the required information. But he 
hoped and waited in vain. Not a single com- 
munication was elicited by the advertisements, 
although, in addition to the publicity which Al- 
bert obtained for them by payments of money, 
they gained further notoriety from the notice 
taken of them by journalists in every part of the 
country, who spoke with derisive commiseration 
of the son's romantic desire to purge his father's 
fame of indelible marks of villainy. 
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On the expiration of the ten days of disap- 
pointment, Albert Guerdon went up to London, 
and resided for three weeks at a private hotel, 
whither he had requested the Hammerhampton 
post-master to forward to him any letters which 
might be directed to him at any Boringdonshire 
address. 

Besides his writing-desk and its papers, the 
few presents which Lottie had given him during 
their engagement, a few volumes of his favourite 
authors, and three large portmanteaus, containing 
his wardrobe and articles of toilet, Albert carried 
away from Earl's Court nothing of the personal 
property which he would have been justified in 
taking from the mansion. His horse and library, 
his guns and dogs, his antique coins and collection 
of old prints he left to the auctioneer's hammer, 
as things to which his father's creditors had a 
moral title, since they had been bought with the 
bankrupt's money. As for Lottie's presents, the 
circumstances under which his engagement with 
her had terminated, made him feel that he could 
not, without indelicacy or unkindness, restore to 
her the tributes of an affection which had lost 
nothing of its fervour and c6mpleteness. Lovers 
and spouses still, though cut off from all h 
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intermarriage, they retained the arrhal tokens 
which each had given to the other in happier 
days. The chief contents of his writing-desk were. 
Lottie's letters, and the unromantic papers which 
he hoped would ultimately contribute to the re- 
storation of his father's character. 

Regarding his father's debts as obligations 
touching his own honour, Albert had not, with- 
out reluctance and much thought, decided to re- 
tain his small maternal inheritance of £5000, 
which had been transferred to him by his mother's 
trustees, some nine or ten months before the fall 
of the George Street bank. His first impulse was 
to throw his little fortune into the hands of the 
liquidators of his father's estate. But on reflect- 
ing that by this sacrifice of his " modest inde- 
pendence," he would greatly diminish his ability 
to win a fortune for the payment of his father's 
creditors, he determined, for their sake no less 
than his own, to preserve the means for placing 
himself in some field of lucrative industry. Add- 
ed to the assets of the bankrupt's estate, the five 
thousand pounds would not materially augment 
the dividend immediately payable to claimants. 
On the other hand, he might so employ the 
capital, that in the course of years it would de- 
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velop into wealth sufficient for the full payment 
of every sufferer from the bankruptcy. But 
though he wisely decided to ' keep his own,' 
Albert determined to keep it as a steward, hold- 
ing the property in trust for the good of others. 

The sequel will show whether he was a faith- 
ful trustee and successful steward. 



CHAPTER XIL 



MOXESTOUS QCESnOSS. 



^ 



THOUGH he was rich in attainments and 
natural gifts, that would have justified the 
desire by realizing the ambition for social dis- 
tinction, Albert Guerdon had hitherto been 
singularly free from the young man s yearning 
for celebrity and honours. He had never wish- 
ed to figure brilliantly in the world of fashion. 
He had never even considered his ability to win 
the prizes of the learned professions. It had 
not occurred to him that he might enter parlia- 
ment as a member for one of the Boringdonshire 
boroughs, and place himself amongst the notabili- 
ties of politics. So free was he from the restless- 
ness nnd illusions of vanity, that, on making ar- 
rangements to succeed to his father's business and 
to * sot t lo down ' in Boringdonshire, he had never 
n^gardod himself as accepting a position inferior 
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to his merits. A career of provincial usefulness 
and domestic felicity — a life of honest work and 
fireside love — was all that he had asked of 
Fortune, so long as the fickle goddess had smiled 
on him, and exhibited a disposition to grant him 
more than he required. 

On losing wealth, local influence, rural honour, 
he suddenly became ambitious. On finding him- 
self poor, friendless, and covered with obloquy, 
he took stock of his mental forces and physical 
endowments, and, comparing himself with men 
who had rendered themselves greatly fortunate, 
he began to think that he might imitate and even 
surpass them. A life of shame was hateful be- 
yond endurance. Worldly success and power 
were treasures to be desired and fought for. He 
would conquer his adverse circumstances. By the 
exercise of his strong and versatile intellect, by 
the aid of his address and bodily graces, by the 
help of his persuasive voice and sympathetic in- 
sight into character, and by the assiduous em- 
ployment of every means agreeable to gentle- 
manly instincts, he would make himself rich and 
honoured. But it may not be supposed that his 
ambition was an offspring of egotistic vanity. It 
was no vulgar greed for personal aggrandisement,, 
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He resolved to achieve social success, not that he 
might enjoy it, but that he might render it sub- 
servient to his one grand and unselfishly filial 
purpose — the restoration of his father's name* 
He wanted wealth to pay his father's debts. He 
wanted influence and dignity, as instruments 
which would aid him in purging his father's 
memory of disgrace. For himself he wanted 
nothing — but escape from infamy, and the satis- 
faction of seeing his father reinstated in the 
world's good opinion. 

Yes, there was one other thing which he de- 
sired for his own gratification. Since Lottie 
might never be his wife, he wanted to see her 
happily married. For her felicity and his own 
consolation he desired this. He was a man fast 
growing stronger and sterner under the discipline 
of sorrow. He could endure the gloom of 
celibacy, and even learn to smile at his merciless 
fate. He had the solace of a grand purpose to- 
wards a dead father. In achieving this purpose 
he would find diversion and employment. But 
Lottie's state appeared to him far more cruel than 
his own. She — a tender, gentle, yielding girl — 
would live in dull, incessant misery, that would 
be broken by no congenial excitements. Bereft 
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of him, she had no grand object in existence. 
For awhile she would find a soothinsr labour in 
rendering filial services to her mother. But 
Lady Darling would not long survive the shock 
of recent disasters, and Albert shuddered as he 
imagined the forlorn and unvarying dejection in 
which Lottie would spend her blank, objectless 
existence, when she would no longer have a 
dying mother to nurse. His spirit groaned as he 
realized the dolefulness of her estate. He seemed 
the murderer of her felicity, when he thought 
how happy she might have been throughout all 
her days, had he never crossed her path, and 
won her love. For his own peace of mind, 
no less than for her good, it was necessary 
that she should so far forget him — at least, 
so far outlive the intensity of her affection for 
him — as to be capable of responding to the love 
of another man. Domestic isolation and life-long 
exclusion from the mysterious joys of marriage 
would be endurable to him, if he could think of 
her as the possessor of wifely honour and happi- 
ness. 

But how could a state of things be brought 
about in which she might be induced to accept 
another proposal of marriage ? The more timt 
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he pondered this question, the stronger was 
Albert's conviction that, so long as she believed 
him to be alive, Lottie would regard herself as 
his wife, and never think of marrying anyone else. 
It might be otherwise if he were to die, or if cir- 
cumstances should induce her to imagine him to 
be dead. Regarding herself then as his widow, 
she might, after mourning for his death, pass 
from regret to a condition of feeling in which she 
would be acceptable to another suitor. Why, 
then, since his life was an obstacle to her happi- 
ness, should he not put an end to his exist- 
ence ? There were two obvious reasons why he 
might not take this step. Even for her sake he 
might not commit the sin of suicide. More- 
over, his life had been solemnly devoted to the 
task of relieving his father's name of infamy. 
Until he had accomplished this sacred task his 
life was the property of the dead. Not even for 
Lottie's welfare might he neglect his obligations 
to his father's memory. But why should he not, 
by the exercise of human artifice, ay, eVen by the 
employment of pious fraud, persuade Lottie that 
death had taken him? 

When this thought had taken shape in Al- 
bert's mind, he had two great subjects for coa- 
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sideration. On ceasing to meditate the one, he 
mused upon the other. The more urgent ques- 
tion related to his choice of a pursuit by which 
he might win wealth and power. The more fas- 
cinating question had reference to the measures 
by which he might cause Lottie to think him dead. 
The living girl and the dead man — Lottie in her 
bitter grief, and John Guerdon in his shameful 
grave — were seldom absent from his imagination 
in his wakeful hours. How should he die to one 
and live for the other? How should he compass 
her happiness, and restore his honour ? 

Slowly sketching out and filling in a scheme 
for the achievement of these ends, even as a 
novelist gradually designs and elaborates a story, 
Albert wrote out on the tablets of fancy one 
chief drama of his life, before he acted it. 
Rejecting, after due deliberation, a scori^ different 
ways of living, but taking from his survey of each 
of these possible careers a hint or suggestion 
which helped him to his final decision, he eventu- 
ally selected a field of Exertion which accident 
first proposed to his consideration. It was the 
same with the several ways by which it occurred 
to him that he could make Lottie think him dead. 
And when casual circumstances had aided ima- 
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ginatioQ and judgment to famish him with suit- 
able plans for working and perishing, unlooked- 
for incidents helped him to carry them out. 

At this crisis of his life, he knew less of Lon- 
don than of half-a-dozen continental cities — less of 
it, in fact, than most English la^s of gentle birth 
know of their country's capital. He had few 
friends in the great city, and none whom he 
wished to encounter. He lived alone in the vast 
multitude of busy toilers and restless pleasure- 
seekers. And in default of better pastime, he 
perambulated the streets of the town, from ea^t 
to west, and from north to south, studjdng its topo- 
graphy systematically, whilst he pondered how 
he should work for his father, and die to Lottie. 
Sometimes he made his way into a theatre, and 
watched the actors, whose words could not free 
him even for an hour from his two engrossing 
and fascinating subjects of painful thought. But 
more often, after fatiguing himself with a walk of 
many miles, and dining in solitude, he spent the 
hours between dinner and bed-time in the smok- 
ing-room and billiard-room of his hotel, watching 
the players of the game, or listening to the chat of 
the smokers. He rarely spoke to anyone. The 
frequenters of the hotel thought the handsome 
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young man strangely silent, and after making a 
few fruitless attempts to draw him into conversa- 
tion, left him to himself and his moodiness. Albert, 
on the other hand, wondered whether any of 
thenl had ever been as wretched as he was. 

It was during one of his perambulations of the 
hot town that Albert, shortly before the disper- 
sion of the lawyers for the Long Vacation, 
sauntered down Chancery Lane, and turning into 
one of the Vice-chancellor's courts, in Lincoln's 
Inn, heard the opening of a petition. A copy- 
right case of no great importance, the petition in- 
terested the young man so much that, having sat 
through the day amongst the wearers of horse- 
hair wigs and stuff-gowns, he reappeared on the 
morrow at the opening of the court, and heard 
the rest of the arguments and the Vice-chancel- 
lor's judgment. 

It is told of Erskine that a casual visit to a court 
of justice decided him to exchange the red coat 
for the black robe, and to enter the profession in 
which he rose rapidly to its highest place. The 
future Chancellor, with characteristic self-confi- 
dence, felt that he could have * done better ' than 
either of the advocates to whom he had listened. 
Without thinking so disdainfiilljr ^^C.^^^ . ..^^^ 
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Queen's Counsel who had entertained him, Albert 
quitted Lincoln's Inn, after his second visit to the 
court-house, with a decided opinion that the work, 
which they had done well, was work that he also 
could accomplish successfully. He felt also that the 
advocacy of the Chancery bar was an art in which 
he could excel, when he had mastered the prind- 
ples of equity, and acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of the practice of the courts. Conscious of his 
power to interpret perplexing statements, and 
to express himself in clear and concise language, 
he could not question his natural competency for 
the highest labour of a profession in which men 
of only average capacity may with assiduous indus- 
try figure respectably. Notwithstanding his free- 
dom from inordinate self-esteem, he knew that he 
possessed conversational tact and discretion, and 
could speak at the same time firmly and courte- 
ously. 

Why should not the Chancery bar be his field 
of enterprise ? 

Having put this question to himself on leaving 
the Vice-chancellor's court, he occupied himself 
during his westward walk with arguing mentally 
for and against the proposal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 



ON ceasing to hope that his advertisements 
for information about his father's move- 
ments on June the 3rd, 184 — , would prove 
successful, Albert Guerdon went to the south of 
iFrance. He explored a part of the Pyrenees 
on foot, musing on his past troubles, and deliberat- 
ing on his plans for the future, as he made his 
solitary wanderings through one of the most 
picturesque regions of Europe. 

Returning to London in the middle of the 
following October, he took possession of a lodg- 
ing in Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
under the assumed name of Wright. Exercise 
on the mountains had brought him into perfect 
bodily vigour. The quietude of his companion- 
less holiday had benefited his spirits and tem- 
per. If he had not recovered his cheerfulness, 
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he had gathered fortitude, resignation, and a 
mournful hope from the solemn stillness and 
silence of the majestic hills. He had also brought 
back to his native land some definite views and 
firm resolves ; of these it is needful that a few 
should be stated. 

He had decided to make Lottie think him 
dead ; and he had more than a general notion of 
the measures by which he would so mislead her. 
Separating himself completely from his past life, 
he would bury his name and shame in a tomb 
that should purport to be also the receptacle of 
his body. A coffin bearing his name should be 
placed in a grave which other persons besides 
Lottie should be induced to regard as his last 
resting-place. It might be possible for him to 
provide the coffin with a lifeless form; but 
should he be unable to furnish the chest so 
appropriately, it should be weighted with stones, 
and then committed to the earth, in the presence 
of mercenary mourners, who should believe 
the legend on its plate. For all the details 
of this sham burial of himself, he had not 
made arrangements on entering his new quar- 
ters in Manchester Street. But his mind, 
practical and fertile in expedients, had already 
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offered him half a dozen original schemes for 
putting himself out of existence with every 
attention to mortuary regulations. He was 
familiar with the processes by which law, 
divinity, and physic may be tricked into giving 
every appearance of reality to a mock-interment. 

There stands on a piece of unconsecrated 
ground, in a corner of one of our most fashionable 
and picturesque London cemeteries, a work of 
monumental sculpture whose white marble is in- 
scribed with these words, ' In Memory of Laura, 
Aged Eleven Years.' Albert knew that Laura, 
during her eleven years of life, was a Blenheim 
spaniel that after death received sumptuous 
interment from a gentlewoman of rank and 
wealth, who, after burying her pet animal, 
mourned for her as for a daughter. The exact 
site of the tomb was never set apart as sacred ; 
but the inscription causes the stone to be mis- 
taken for a memorial of parental grief and love. 

Another mock-burial, which had come to 
Albert's knowledge, was the impudent fraud of 
a criminal adventurer who brought a cofBn from 
France to a London cemetery, and, after inter- 
ring it with religious rites, proceeded to act as 
though he were the lawful executor of the 
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alleged occupant of the grave. Having proved 
at Doctors Commons what purported to be the 
last will of his deceased friend, the impostor 
exhibited a policy for £2,000, and actually 
obtained payment of the bond from a London 
Life Assurance OflSce before it was ascertained 
that the insurer was still alive, and that the 
buried coflSn was empty. Long before the vacant 
chest was exhumed and broken open, the sham 
executor, with the two thousand pounds in his 
pocket, was beyond the reach of justice. 

Knowing, from these cases, that it was possi- 
ble, though difficult, to achieve spurious sepulture 
in a London graveyard, it is not wonderful that 
Albert, in his desire to destroy the proofs of his 
identity with the forger's son, and in his wish to 
mislead Lottie, debated seriously whether he 
could not do much for the accomplishment of 
his double purpose, by burying himself and being 
his own executor. Nor is it surprising that, hav- 
ing once allowed himself to imagine so strange 
a fraud on society, he resolved to execute it for 
his own safety and Lottie's welfare. 

Enough has been said of the reasons which 

determined Albert to adopt a course of conceal- 

^ meat and deception for Lottie's sake. But 
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something should be told of the considerations 
which decided him to take the same course for 
his own convenience. It is consistent with 
human egotism that the young and sensitive 
should over-estimate the celebrity and conspicu- 
ousness of their newest distinctions. Whether 
the mark be an ensign of honour or a brand of 
shame, the newly-distinguished young man is apt 
to imagine that his world is co-extensive with civil- 
ized society, and that the badge which makes 
him famous or shameful in his special circle 
renders him notorious throughout a kingdom, 
and even recognizable wherever he goes. Every- 
one has heard of the youthful senior wrangler 
who, on entering a London opera-house shortly 
after the publication of the mathematical tripos 
which his name headed, took to himself the 
cheers which welcomed the Queen on her simul- 
taneous entrance into the theatre. The under- 
graduate who has just been plucked in the 
schools is no less apt to imagine his disgrace a 
matter of universal interest. 

In like manner, living in a bitter sense of 
degradation, and thinking only of matters 
closely connected with his domestic disasters, 
Albert fell into the natural mistake of exagge- 
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rating the general curiosity respecting his per- 
sonal troubles. So long as the crash of the 
Hammerhanjpton bank was a new event, and 
journalists made it a topic for vehement writing, 
it would have been strange had he formed a 
cool and dispassionate estimate of the public 
interest in the scandalous affair. Had he 
been less sensitive of shame, or less deeply 
wounded in his affections, he would have re- 
covered sooner from the moral shock and mental 
disturbance occasioned by his misfortunes. As 
soon as the papers, forbearing to denounce his 
father's villainy, directed their virtuous indigna- 
tion against delinquents of a later date, he would 
have seen that events were already pushing the 
George Street failure out of social recollection ; 
and that, on ceasing to rage against Guerdon and 
Scrivener, the world would begin to forget them. 
He would have known that society has a short 
memory, and that, having vented its fury in 
bitter words, it quickly dismisses from its con- 
sideration the persons and circumstances that 
have stirred its wrath. But though his good 
sense and worldly knowledge would have enabled 
him to regard another's misfortunes thus judi- 
ciously, he could not take the same consolatory 
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view of his own afflictions. It appeared to him 
that, until John Guerdon's honesty should be 
demonstrated, the world would not only refrain 
from doing him positive justice, but would also 
be incessantly thinking of his infamy. Equally 
obvious to his morbid imagination was it that, so 
long as he continued to bear his father's name, 
the forger's son would encounter abhorrence and 
detestation at every- turn. Hence his resolution 
to escape from shameful associations by assuming 
another name. Having, for Lottie's sake, made 
her and all the world think him dead, he would 
start again in life with a name and under dis- 
guises which should liberate him as far as possible 
from imperishable infamy. 

It is usual for the offspring and near cousins 
of egregious criminals to sever themselves from 
their odious misfortune by taking names of fair 
repute before they re-establish themselves in life, 
under circumstances which may guard their 
private shame from detection ; and in the world's 
opinion Albert was the child of a prodigious 
scoundrel. Believing, therefore, ' that the dis- 
credit accruing to him from his father's in- 
famy would be an insuperable obstacle to his 
social advancement wherever he should be re- 
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cognized as John Guerdon's son, he would have 
resolved to conceal his parentage, even if his 
purpose toAvards Lottie had not required him to 
disassociate himself from his previous history. 
But when he reflected that, by continuing to style 
himself Albert Guerdon after she had been in- 
duced to think him dead, he would be calling 
her attention to his doings, and exposing his 
humane imposture to constant risk of detection, 
it became obvious to him that regard for her, 
no less than care for himself, enjoined him to 
take another name. 

Yet further, to separate himself from his do- 
mestic dishonour, and to secure his secret from 
discovery, he had determined to remove as far 
as possible the physical evidences of his identity 
with Albert Guerdon of Boringdonshire. Of 
the several important matters which he had 
revolved during his companionless Pyreneean 
rambles, none had occupied more of his thought 
than certain schemes for changing his appear- 
ance. He had asked to what extent he could 
disfigure himself without surrendering any of his 
physical endowments, which would be valuable 
aids to him in the subsequent battle of life. How 
could he change his colour . without giving him- 
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self a repulsive complexion? What coiffure 
should he adopt for the sake of disguise, without 
altogether sacrificing the advantage of abundant 
hair ? How could he alter his features without 
mutilating them barbarously, or losing that per- 
fect command of the facial muscles which it was 
needful for him to retain ? How far could he 
change his face without rendering it hideous, or 
even depriving it of serviceable comeliness ? By 
what means could he relinquish some of the 
distinguishing characteristics of his figure, and 
replace them by other appearances, without less- 
ening his shapeliness and masculine style ? These 
were questions which he had carefully con- 
sidered ; and though he could not answer them 
precisely to his satisfaction, he knew enough of the 
principles and artifices of personal disguise to be 
confident that by a careful selection of the means 
of concealment, and by a nice employment of 
them, he could so change his bodily aspect that he 
would not be recognizable to his ordinary ac- 
quaintance. 

Having adopted a new name and new appear- 
ance, Mr. Albert Wright, lodger, of 35, Man- 
chester Street, Manchester Square, nieant to lose 
no time in qualifying hi.mself for the profession in 
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which he hoped to win status and wealth. Im- 
pressed with a lively sense of the need for wari- 
ness and circumspection in all his preliminary 
movements, he was resolved to take no step for 
the accomplishment of any one of his several 
purposes without cautious deliberation and sus- 
picious forethought for all untoward contin- 
gencies. But on one chief point he had quite 
made up his mind. He would join an Inn of 
Court, become the pupil of an eminent Equity 
lawyer, and by strenuous study acquire the 
knowledge requisite for the achievement of suc- 
cess at the Chancery Bar, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 



MR. ALBERT WRIGHT had occupied his 
lodging in Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, just ten days, when, towards the end of 
October, Fortune put into his hands an excellent 
instrument for his use in the execution of one of 
his designs. 

The day had been summerly, as days often 
are in the later weeks of October, and Albert 
had spent it sauntering about the pleasant country 
north and north-west of Hampstead Heath. 
Having made a leisurely detour from *The 
Spaniards' to Finchley, and from Finchley to 
Willesden, he had dined, shortly after dusk, at a 
suburban tavern, and then, refreshed with food 
and wine, and a long rest, he had continued his 
solitary exercise by the light of the rising moon ; 
so that, after spending many hours in the fresh 
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air and autumnal beauties of half a dozen rural 
parishes, he re-entered London by the Bayswater 
Road, shortly before midnight. Of an age when 
the human body is not readily fatigued, if it is in 
good health and training, he had not wearied 
himself by his walk of many miles ; and if he 
loitered over the southward pavement of Port- 
man Square, his slowness was not due to ex- 
haustion, but to the wish to finish his half- 
smoked cigar before he should turn into his 
chambers for the night. 

The square was quiet. No lights were visible 
in the windows of its grander mansions, for their 
owners, like all the rest of the great world, were 
out of town. The smaller houses, pertaining to 
West-end doctors, or other professional folk with 
connections of aristocratic employers, were also 
shut up and darkened for the night. The last 
omnibus for St. John's Wood had rumbled north- 
wards over the square, and jolted sluggishly up 
Baker Street some ten minutes before the un- 
wearied pedestrian decided to pace the deserted 
pavements of the quadrangle till the tip of his 
regalia should scorch his lips. 

Acting on this resolution, Albert was loitering 
on the northward flagstones, enjoying the still- 
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ness which, without being broken by the sound 
of nearer wheels, was only rendered more sooth- 
ing by the faintly audible hum of Oxford Street 
and Edgeware Road, when he started, and turned 
sharply round in the direction of a cry of pain 
uttered by a sufferer within ten yards of his feet. 
The almost vacant square was well supplied with 
gas-lamps, and the moon was shining in a cloud- 
less sky ; but, though there was no lack of light, 
Albert could not discern the creature from whom 
the note of anguish had proceeded, until the cry, 
at an interval of several moments, had been fol- 
lowed by a groan. 

Then, looking to the very point where the dis- 
turber of his meditations lay in shadow cast by 
masonry and palisades of iron, Albert saw the 
figure of a man extended on the stone floor be- 
neath a high portico, with his head at the thres- 
hold and his feet at the entrance-steps of one of 
the largest mansions of the square. 

Having glanced at the recumbent figure with mo- 
mentary resentment, Albert was on the point of 
turning away and passing onwards, under the im- 
pression that he had been startled into misdirect- 
ed sympathy for a vagrant drunkard, who, having 
stupefied himself at a gin-palace, had found as 
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good a couch as he deserved. But another cry and 
groan caused Albert to take a gentler and juster 
view of the sick man's case. Such sounds were 
not the mere results of intoxication. If he were 
drunk, the poor fellow was also in the grip of 
some excruciating malady which liquor had only 
aggravated. It might be that he was sober, and 
dying of cholera. No sooner had these possibili- 
ties occurred to Albert than he sprang up the 
steps, and stooping downwards raised the head 
of the prostrate man. In another three seconds 
he had drawn him out of the shadow of his lurk- 
ing corner into the full light of an adjacent gas- 
lamp. As he he did so, Albert recognized the 
worn and disfigured features of one of his old 
comrades at Bonn and Heidelberg. Distorted 
though it was by present pain, and blighted 
though it was by previous misery, the face of the 
outcast was the face of Reginald Albert Otway, 
whilom student of languages at Bonn, and subse- 
quently Art-student at Antwerp, Munich, and 
Rome. 

"Good heavens, Otway, is it you?" Albert 
ejaculated, seeing signs of consciousness in the 
tortured visage. 

"Otway; yes — yes — Otway. I am Otway. 
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You know me I Who the deuce are you ?" Ot- 
way replied, slowly and drowsily, as though he 
did not fully realize the position. 

" You are very ill 1" 

" Eh, very ill I I have been that for many a 
day ; but now, thank God, I am dying." 

" Not so bad as that." 

" Quite as good as that," returned the sufferer, 
with increasing animation and intelligence. 
" And, since you know me, and seem friendly, I 
give you timely notice and advice. Clear off at 
once. If you wait till I am dead, my corpse will 
be on your hands. It may be awkward for you." 

" Never mind that, old boy. Since I am here, 
I'll see you through your attack, however it may 
end." 

" You had better not," Otway replied faintly, 
gasping as he spoke. " Go at once. You can 
leave me now with a good grace ; but if I die in 
your arms you won't be quit of me till you have 
attended an inquest, and buried me. The parish 
will expect you to bury me at your own expense. 
There, be off, or you'll be in for no end of 
botheration and cost." 

" You may not die here, on a door-step I" 

"Pooh I — why not? Is there any eleventh 

xi2 
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comraandraent against dying on doorsteps? Or 
an Act of Parliament? Is it against the law of 
God or the land ? Where can a poor gentleman 
die better than on a nobleman's door-step, with 
the moon and the stars above him ?" 

This was said in a still fainter voice, and with 
several pauses, arising from the speaker's dif- 
ficulty of breathing. 

" A cab will pass in a minute," said Albert, 
soothingly, " and then I'll take you off to a better 
place." 

" No, no, no, for heaven's sake, don't !" the 
Bohemian responded vehemently, with a mock- 
ery of terror in his voice and countenance. 
" Don't take me to a hospital. Don't let me die 
in a hospital. To expire on a nobleman's door- 
step is dramatic, but to die in a hospital, like a 
pauper and blackguard, would be so deuced low. 
If I died in a hospital, I should never be able to 
hold my head up in the next world !" 

" I won't take you to a hospital," Albert pro- 
mised, "but to my own chambers, which are 
near at hand." 

'' Worse and worse !" gasped Mr. Otway. 
" Then I should die in the odour of respectability, 
on a spring-sofa or a feather-bed. Do, ray dear 
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sir, let me die the death of a Bohemian gentle- 
man I" 

As he spoke thus mockingly, with the purpose 
of showing a true Bohemian's spirit to the last, 
Mr. Otway was seized with another and still 
sharper spasm of the malady which had brought 
Albert to his side. 

" Heaven I — help me ! — the heart, the heart ! 
— it will snap !" he cried, as he put his left hand 
to his heart, and with his right clutched Albert's 
coat-collar, as though he wished to rend it from 
its wearer. " This is death ! — it must be 
death !" 

But the poor fellow's end had not yet come. 

The paroxysm passed off; and when the suf- 
ferer had ceased to grasp his companion con- 
vulsively, and had escaped again the peril of im- 
mediate suffocation, a policeman on his beat 
round the square stopped before the lowest of 
the doorsteps and asked what was the matter. 

" Mv friend is ill ; he has had a violent 
seizure — a fit. See, my good fellow, if you can't 
find a cab for us." 

Before the constable could express his willing- 
ness to obey the order, a cab lumbered round 
the nearest corner, and drew up before the party. 
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The carriage fortanately was empty, and the 
driver looking out for a fare. 

*' Well'' Mr. Otway assented reluctantly, 
*^ since you will have me, I will go with you. 
But, mini you, I have warned you that you are 
letting vourself in for the deuce and all of 
trouble." 

With the help of the policeman, Albert lifted 
the Bohemian into the cab, which three minutes 
later deposited the two passengers at the door of 
35, Manchester Street. 

The house was closed for the night. Mrs. 
Garrett, the landlady, and her servants were in bed 
and sound asleep. But Albert had his latch-key, 
and without rousing any of the sleepers managed 
to convey his guest to his suite of rooms on the 
first floor. 

Having placed him on the sofa of the large 
drawing-room, and lighted the gas, Albert was 
about to inquire how the patient found himself, 
when the latter asked sharply for laudanum and 
brandy. 

" I must run out for them," was Albert's 
reply. 

" Go, then — quick ! A pint of laudanum, and 
a bottle of cognac. They may bring me round." 
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'' Shall I call some one to sit up with you while 
I am absent ?" 

"No, no ; I shall do by myself here as well as 
when I was on the doorstep. Only do be 
quick I" 

Complying with the request, Albert quitted 
the house immediately, and ran off to the nearest 
tavern. Having bought the brandy, he hastened, 
with the bottle under his arm, to a druggist's 
shop, not more than three hundred yards dis- 
tant from Manchester Street. At the present 
date a druggist would decline to serve a perfect 
stranger with a pint of laudanum, and, if he were 
roused in the middle of the night to execute so 
unusual an order from any non-medical person, 
he would probably accompany his refusal with a 
few strong expressions of resentment at the un- 
timely visitor. But five-and twenty years ago 
the deadliest poisons were bought as easily as 
plum-buns in our thoroughfares ; and, like a 
similar tradesman immortalized by Shakespeare, 
the apothecary to whom Albert had recourse 
was so urgently in need of a few shillings that 
he was in no mood to reject a customer on con- 
scientious grounds. 

"A pint?" said the tradesman, when, after 
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doffing his night-cap, and covering his shirt with 
a shop-coat, he had opened his place of business. 
'^ I don't think I have as much as fhat left in the 
bottle. You don't want so much to-night, unless 
you are used to it." 

^' I don't require it for myself." 

" Ah ! I thought you did not look like an 
opium -drinker. I see — you want it for a 
friend ?" 

"Yes, for a friend who has been suddenlv 
taken ill. He sent me out for laudanum and 
brandy. Do make haste ; he is in a bad way." 

" Well, sir, here is best part of a pint. Only 
mind, sir, the stuff is poisonous. Don't over- 
dose the gentleman, or you may get into 
trouble." 

As he gave these words of caution, the drug- 
gist completed the operation of pouring the dark 
fluid from his shop bottle in a vessel, which he 
forthwith corked, wrapped in paper, and gave to 
Albert, without having troubled himself to affix 
to it any admonitory label. 

Having paid the tradesman about three times 
the proper price of the tincture, Albert rushed 
out of the shop, and returned at his fullest speed 
to 35, Manchester Street, where he found Ot- 
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way still lying on the sofa, and in no apparently 
worse condition. 

In reply to a hasty question, the Bohemian 
said that he was easier, and hoped a good dose 
of his customary medicine would enable him to 
fall asleep. 

*^ I know nothing about laudanum," said Al- 
bert. '' Don't let me give you too much, there's 
a good fellow." 

"The druggist has been frightening you?" 
rejoined Otway, with a smile on his thin, pallid 
face. 

" He gave rae a word or two of caution." 

" Very good of him." 

" You told me to get a pint. Do you want it 
all at once ?" 

'^ Not quite all. I am a provident fellow, and 
ordered a stock that will answer my wants for 
several days. Give me three large table-spoon- 
fuls of the laudanum, and two large wine-glassfuls 
of brandy. Put them in a tumbler with a little 
cold water — about as much water as there is 
brandy in the mixture ?" 

*' You are sure you are not asking for too 
much ?" 

" Quite sure. 1 can drink laudanum like 
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Coleridge and De Quincey, each of whom could 
get through a black bottle of it in a day. A 
dose which would kill two or three ordinary 
men outright only sends me to sleep." 

On this assurance Albert mixed the drinks in 
the stated proportions, and then brought the 
tumbler to his singular guest. 

" Good ! good ! good I" ejaculated the sick man, 
when he had drunk off the nauseous compound 
at a single draught. 

Having uttered these expressions of satisfac- 
tion, he fell back again on the high pillow of his 
sofa, and, raising his arms, put both his hands on 
the top of his head. Not another word did he 
speak, though his eyes remained open for the 
next ten minutes. 

As the room was sufficiently lighted, Albert 
now had an opportunity of scrutinizing the visage 
and dress of the man who had been so strangely 
put into his keeping. Both exhibited indications 
of distress and degradation. The delicate features 
of the once beautiful face were painfully thin, 
and furrowed with marks equally expressive of 
dissipation, sickness, and long endurance of hard- 
ships. The young man's light beard and red 
whiskers were untrimmed and dirty ; and whilst 
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it was obvious that he did not usually wear 
moustaches, it was also apparent that no razor 
had touched his lips for a week or ten- days. 
Long, unkempt tresses of auburn hair were matted 
and knotted on either side of a head which, at its 
crown, was already noticeable for baldness, al- 
though its owner was still only in his thirtieth 
year. As for his dress — a sadly dilapidated and 
threadbare walking-costume — it was chiefly re- 
markable for dirt and seedinesss. The gentle- 
man's shirt-collar and shirt-front proved him to 
be no liberal patron of washerwomen ; and his 
shepherd's-plaid trousers were very ragged at the 
parts which came in contact with a pair of Blu- 
cher shoes. And yet, in spite of dirt, and tatters, 
and squalid neglect, he had nothing of * the 
rough ' or * the criminal ' in his appearance. 
On the contrary, his brow, and profile, and facial 
air, notwithstanding all their disfigurements, 
were suggestive of culture and refinement. At 
the best, he was a gentleman far gone in con- 
sumption and penury. At the worst, he was 
that most forlorn and melancholy of all dismal 
creatures — a young Bohemian grievously out of 
luck and health. 

Having composed himself for slumber, Mr. 
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Otway would have fallen into unconsciousness on 
the sofa, and so found a far more luxurious 
sleeping-place than any couch he had occupied for 
many a week, had not Albert, rousing him some- 
what roughly, insisted on playing the part of his 
valet, and putting him into the only bed of the 
backward drawing-room. 

For a minute the dreamy and slumberous 
gentleman showed a disinclination to comply 
with his entertainers wish on this point. He 
did not speak, but he drew back from the door 
of the inner chamber, like a horse refusing to be 
led across a narrow bridge, or coaxed into a 
railway-horsebox. His silence left it uncertain 
why he disapproved of his host's purpose. 
Perhaps he divined that Albert would be 
compelled to pass the night on the sofa or an 
easy-chair, if he surrendered his only bed to a 
slight acquaintance. Perhaps the white drape- 
ries and perfect cleanliness of the sleeping-room 
frightened the poor fellow, who had not seen a 
decently furnished bed-chamber for twelve 
months. Anyhow, his resistance was not 
stubborn. Yielding himself speechlessly to his 
fate, he allowed himself to be stript of his almost 
beggarly apparel, and to be enveloped in a night- 
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shirt of snowy whiteness, before he was put, like 
a sick soldier lifted by a strong hospital-orderly, 
into the pure and comfortable bed. 

" Poor devil I" Albert muttered to himself, 
when he had closed the bed-room door on his 
tranquilly sleeping guest, and had returned to 
his sitting-room. *' Only eight years since he 
was as bright, comely, joyous a madcap as could 
be found in Heidelberg. He was sowing his 
wild oats then. And they have yielded a crop of 
noxious weeds and poisonous plants — a crop of 
bitter memories and agonizing remorses — which 
he must reap and garner until death puts an 
end to the cruel labour. Poor wretch ! he has 
fallen beyond redemption ! He must die ! Oh, 
those wild oats I" 

Thus meditating, Albert drew out from a corner 
of his room a bear's skin, and a pile of thick, 
woollen railway-rugs. Having covered the sofa 
with the rugs, he laid himself upon them, 
and drew over his body the bear's skin. Sleep 
was not long in coming to the young man when 
he had thus made his arrangements for the 
night; and, as he slid through drowsiness into 
dreaminess that ended in profound slumber, he 
thought, " But why should Otway die altogether ? 
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why should his name perish? why may it nol 
live in me, and shine with honour given it bj 
mv exertions?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A NEW NAME IS IMPOSED ON THE BOHEMIAN. 

THOUGH Albert's night was one of unbroken 
slumber, it was not one of many hours. 
By seven o'clock he was awake and stirring. 
He had risen from his sofa, and ascertained that 
his guest was still sleeping tranquilly, when the 
maid servant who waited on him entered the 
drawing-room to put it in order for the day. 
Her surprise at finding him in the sitting-room 
was not diminished when he told her where he 
had rested, and cautioned her to make as little 
noise as possible, lest she should disturb the 
gentleman who occupied the bed in the adjoining 
room. But the young woman's astonishment 
did not embarrass the lodger, who told her 
to let him have his breakfast at the usual hour, 
and, also, to inform her mistress that he would 
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speak with her in her private parlour when she 
had breakfasted. 

Leaving Hannah to enjoy her surprise and do 
her work, Albert then left the house for an hour. 
He had a bath at the swimming-school in the 
New Road, and visited a barber s shop within a 
stone's throw of the same thoroughfare. When 
his hair had been dressed at this establishment, 
he engaged one of its attendants to call at 35, 
Manchester Street, at ten o'clock, to render the 
services of his profession to a sick gentleman. 
On his way back to his lodgings he called at the 
house of Dr. Becher, in Hinde Street, and was 
so fortunate as to find that famous physician at 
home, and already accessible to patients. 
Having heard Albert's story of his previous 
night's adventure. Dr. Becher promised to call 
on his visitor's sick friend at twelve o'clock. 

Albert's next business was to inform Mrs. 
Garrett of the circumstances which had brought 
another inmate to her house. A strictly practical 
personage, the lodging-house-keeper had a wel- 
come for the lodger for whose entertainment 
Albert bound himself to pay, and for whose 
general respectability he offered to be sponsor. 
Mrs. Garrett had a small bed-room at the service 
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of either Mr. Wright or his friend ; or she could 
put up a second bed in the dressing-room in the 
rear of Mr. Wright's chamber. Having thus 
expressed her willingness to oblige Mr. Wright, 
Mrs. Garrett suggested that he should gratify her 
curiosity by stating his friend's name, a demand 
for which Albert, albeit naturally and habitually 
truthful, was prepared with a harmless fiction. 

'^ The gentleman's name is Guerdon," Mr. 
Wright answered coolly. 

" Guerdon ? Bless us I" returned the landlady. 
" Is he related to the Hammerhampton forger 
who committed suicide last June ?" 

" I don't know much of the gentleman's 
family, Mrs. Garrett," Albert answered cautious- 
ly ; " though some years since I knew him inti- 
mately. You need not be afraid to harbour him ; 
though his name is Guerdon, I am afraid he won't 
trouble us long." 

" Poor gentleman I" observed Mrs. Garrett, 
who saw the indiscreetness of the speech, which 
she would fain have retracted. '' And very like- 
ly he's nothing in blood to the gentleman who 
died so unfortunate in the Great Yard. Guerdon 
is a common name enough. Guerdons are as 
plentiful as peas in a bushel. Aint they, ^r ?" „ 

VOL. n. 
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Albert replied warily, 

" I dare say they are as plentiful as peas in 
some bushels." 

Bidding Mrs. Garrett good-bye for the present, 
Albert went up-stairs, breakfasted leisurely, and 
in due course entered his guest's sleeping-room 
with a tray in his hand. The tray had been fitly 
provided by Hannah with a white napkin, a new- 
laid egg, a plate of thinnish bread-and-butter, a 
large basin of excellent tea, and sundry addita- 
raents suitable for an invalid's breakfast. 

Having slept off the effects of the narcotic, and 
his previous night's exhaustion, Mr. Otway was 
in the full possession of his weakened faculties, 
when Albert appeared before him with the 
materials for his breakfast. During the previous 
half-hour, the Bohemian had surveyed the ap- 
pointments of his comfortable quarters, and re- 
called several of the incidents to which he was 
immediately indebted for his hospitable enter- 
tainment. He could remember how he had 
passed the evening which closed with his seizure 
in Portman Square. He could recall the succes- 
sive attacks of spasm of the heart. And he knew 
that he had been taken from the doorstep of an 
aristocratic mansion, into a parlour of a well- 
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furnished house, by some compassionate spectator 
of his agonies. He had, also, a vague recollec- 
tion of the eagerness with which he had called 
for brandy and laudanum, and of the relief which 
they had afforded him. But, having failed to 
identify Albert either in the square or in the 
lodgings, he was still wondering who his rescuer 
could be, when Albert bade him good morning. 

" Why, it is Guerdon," the Bohemian observed 
composedly, when he had raised himself in bed, 
and recognized his host. 

" I was Guerdon — you are right so far ; I was 
Guerdon when I saw you last at Rome." 

" Eh, at Rome ? To be sure, at Rome. In 
Mainwaring's studio. Did you see his ' Carnival' 
in the last Academy ? It was deuced good. So 
you have changed your name ? Who are you 
now r 

"Albert Wright, and very much at your 
service." 

" Umph 1 — Wright ? A very good alias^ neither 
too common, nor too distinguished ; more gentle- 
manly than Smith, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
and less striking than Bohun, Darcy, or Temple. 
A very good choice," the Bohemian observed, 
smiling as he criticised the name. 
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" It will answer my purpose for the present. 
Anyhow, think of me as Albert Wright." 

" And forget that you were ever Albert Guer- 
don r 

" If you can." 

" For civility's sake, I can do a great deal ; and 
I owe you something more than civility, Albert 
Wright. By the way, though, you may not have 
changed your name to escape the importunities of 
Jew money-lenders and Christian tradesmen. 
Perhaps you have come into a fortune as well as 
a new name ?" 

\ " No," Albert answered gravely, " I lost my 
fortune before I became Albert Wright." After 
a pause he added, '' I ceased to be Guerdon, to 
escape infamy. You know my story ?" 

" To be sure — I remember it now. I heard 
how the old man went to smash, and all the rest 
of it." 

" Then I need not pain myself by telling you 
more precisely why I changed my name. It is 
enough to say that I am Wright, in order that I 
may not be taken for my fathers son." 

" Quite enough. I take the world as I find it, 
my dear boy — and a devilish bad world it is ! 
Thank Heaven, I shall soon be out of it ! But, 
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though life has treated me scurvily, it has never 
driven me to surrender my rightful name. I am 
Reginald Albert Otway still." 

" Pardon me," Albert returned, with a smile, 
" you are Albert Guerdon." 

"The deuce I am! How has that come 
about?" 

" I have just told my landlady that you are 
Mr. Guerdon, and, as you owe me civility, you 
can't give me a lie. As long as you are my 
guest, you are Mr. Guerdon. When you re- 
enter the world, you can be Mr. Otway again." 

Far from being offended, the Bohemian was 
prodigiously amused by the liberty which had 
been taken with his personal story. There are 
only two courses open to a man in his position. 
As he could not be angry, he was constrained to 
be merry at his misdescription. Having laughed 
cheerily, he observed, 

"Then I am to carry the appellation which is 
too disgraceful for Mr.. Albert Wright? My 
dear Wright, I have accepted the name and the 
infamy, and don't find them burdensome." 

" No, you have only taken the name, which is 
a good-enough name for any man who is not 
John Guerdon's son. The infamy^ wluf 
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inheritance, I retain — though I mean to hide it 
away, and escape its consequences." 

"If you escape them, you get quit of the 
infamy. Shame consists wholly in the conse- 
quences of something shameful. And, pooh ! 
what is social disgrace? — the gossip of folk 
whom you neither hear nor care for." After a 
pause, the Bohemian added, " But, Mr. Wright, 
I don't quite see your little game. What are 
you after?" 

" Giving you your breakfast. Here, take your 
tea and bread-and-butter. When you have 
finished them, a gentleman, holding office in a 
hair-dresser's shop, will have arrived to trim your 
beard and brush your hair, and put you into 
shape. At twelve o'clock the famous Dr. Becher 
will come to feel your pulse. In the afternoon 
we will dine off a roast chicken, and chat about 
old times. You see, I have settled everything." 

" Thank you — I like to be done for. I could 
never manage to do for myself." 

In the disastrous and slang sense of the words, 
Mr. Otway, alias Guerdon, had managed to 
'do for himself completely. But he was 
speaking literally and truthfully of his chief 
incapacity. He was not of the stuff and spirit 
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needful for men who must push their way in the 
world, or be content with ' monkey's allowance.' 
So long as he had a good income for a young- 
ster, and was ' done for ' by paternal generosity, 
he lived happily enough amongst the students of 
foreign universities, and the junior artists of 
continental galleries. But when his father died 
suddenly, and left him without a penny, he went 
quickly to grief. Returning from Italy to his 
native country, he worked fitfully and irresolute- 
ly at the only profession in which he was quali- 
fied to earn a crust ; but, though he was not defi- 
cient in artistic perception and cleverness, he had 
not the indefatigable zeal and perseverance by 
which youthful painters sometimes do justice to 
their capacities, and conquer adversity. In the 
domain of the fine arts, he did several things a 
little, nothing thoroughly. He painted in oils a 
little, he washed in water-colours a little, he 
etched a little, he modelled in clay a little. He 
conceived fine pictures, made rough sketches for 
them, and left his designs for other aspirants to 
carry out profitably. He sent in unfinished 
pictures to the Academy, where the)'' were 
rejected because they were unfinished. How he 
fared, it is needless to describe minutely to the 
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haunter of studios, or even to the general reader. 
His fate was the universal fate of moneyless 
young men, who, without energy and strong 
purpose, loiter listlessly into a vocation where 
nothing can be achieved without strenuous eflfbrt. 
He could see how things ought to be done, but 
lacked the robustness and determination requisite 
for doing them ; so he earned shillings, instead of 
guineas, and, consoling himself for his ill-fortune 
with brandy and opium, lost all nerve and confi- 
dence in himself. 

In doing for him, benevolence never failed to 
produce a certain amount of desirable, though 
transient, results. Every attempt to put him on 
his legs, and set him going, was successful up to 
the point when he tottered and fell again, like a 
top when its momentum is exhausted. The 
journeyman barber, who helped him through 
a warm bath in Albert's dressing-room, and 
then dressed his hair, was delighted with the 
change wrought in the sick gentleman's ap- 
pearance by soap and water, hair-wash and 
brilliantine, razor and scissors. Albert also was 
agreeably surprised by the improvement in 
his protege^ who looked ' another man ' when 
he had been washed, and clipped, and sham- 
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pooed, and brilliantined into outward gentle- 
manliness. 

This change for the better had been scarcely- 
accomplished, when Dr. Becher appeared at the 
invalid's bedside. Ten minutes' use of the 
stethoscope and talk with his patient were 
enough to satisfy the physician of the hopeless- 
ness of the invalid's condition. 

On re-entering the drawing-room, where Albert 
was awaiting the conclusion of the medical in- 
quiry, the physician, having closed the door 
behind him, spoke without reserve of the mortal 
character of Mr. Guerdon's ailments. 

" It is my duty to tell you, Mr. Wright, that 
your friend's case is hopeless," said the doctor. 

Feeling no sorrow at the announcement, Albert 
feigned none. On the contrary, experiencing 
some satisfaction at the intelligence, he allowed 
the feeling to be slightly apparent in his counte- 
nance. 

" How long will he live ?" Mr. Wright in- 
quired. 

" Not many weeks at the utmost. The pro- 
babilities," answered the physician, " are that he 
will be dead in a month. He may, of course, 
die any day from spasm of the heart. But, 
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should he not die sooner of heart-disease, he will 
sink before the end of the year under another 
incurable malady, from which he is suffering." 

*' When will you see him again, Dr. Becher?" 

" I can do him no good." 

^' Still, I should wish him to be under your 
charge." 

'' Hra ! I will write him a prescription for 
a draught that may aiford him relief on the 
recurrence of the heart spasms, and another for 
a mixture which he may take regularly. At any 
moment of emergency you can send in for me. 
Many visits from me would do him no good, 
and only take from you guineas which, as you 
are a young man, you can perhaps ill-afford." 

Seeing the kindly motive which occasioned the 
doctors reluctance to make the invalid daily 
visits, Albert assured the considerate physician 
that he need not have any regard for a poverty 
which was only comparative, and by no means 
urgent. 

'' Well, that being so," returned the . doctor, 
with a somewhat eccentric bluntness, " Fll drop 
in once or twice a week. But don't put a guinea 
into my hand each time I come. Let my fees 
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run up, and pay me when it is all over with the 
poor fellow." 

The fact is, the physician had made up his 
mind to take no fees for attendance on the case 
with which Mr. Wright appeared to have bur- 
dened himself from pure benevolence. A few 
hours earlier, in describing the circumstances 
under which he encountered his old acquaint- 
ance in Portman Square, Albert had uninten- 
tionally revealed the sick man*s indigence. 

When Dr. Becher had written his prescrip- 
tions, and taken his departure, Albert ordered 
an early dinner to be on the table by five 
o'clock, and then, having requested Mrs. Garrett 
to provide her new lodger with a biscuit and a 
glass of sherry for luncheon, he went out, to read 
the newspapers at a cheap coffee-shop in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 

On his return to Manchester Street, shortly 
before the time appointed for dinner, Mr. 
Wright found his guest clothed, and lying on the 
sofa. 

" You scarcely know me, now that I look so 
gentlemanly and civilized," said the Bohemian, 
who had donned a suit of decent clothes which 
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Albert had placed at his disposal, in lieu of the 
ragged habiliments mentioned in the last chap- 
ter. " Ton my honour, I hardly knew myself 
when I saw my semblance in the looking-glass. 
This good suit and clean shirt have shown me 
that I can still appreciate the advantages of 
cleanliness and respectability. The coat and 
trousers would fit me well enough if I were only 
as stout as I used to be. We are much of a 
height." 

"Ah, Guerdon," returned Mr. Wright, "and 
I remember when you were stouter than I. 
What can I do to fatten you ?" 

" Ring for dinner. I have an appetite. Let 
us see, we are to have a roast chicken — rather a 
small dinner, Mr. Wright, for two men." 

Albert was agreeably relieved by his friend's 
lightness of manner and speech, and also by the 
ease with which he alluded to benefits for which 
no man, unless he is Bohemian, likes to be in- 
debted to another. The host would have been 
not a little embarrassed, had the guest exhibited 
any burdensome sense of his obligations to a man 
with whom he had never been very intimate. 
But Mr. Otway, alias Guerdon, had received 
similar favours too often to be oppressed by them. 
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Bohemians are apt to regard themselves as hav- 
ing a moral title to the material possessions of 
their more fortunate, especially of their r^^p^ctofe/y 
prosperous, friends. And being a Bohemian, Mr. 
Otway, alias Guerdon, was far more disposed to 
congratulate himself on having fallen into hands 
that would ' do for him,' than to think about the 
humiliation of ' being done for.' He was elated 
by the goodness of the raiment which had been 
lent to him, and by the comfort (not to say 
luxury) of the quarters into which he had been 
drawn from houseless vagabondage. His gray 
eyes sparkled with animation when he saw that 
the ' roast chicken ' meant a pair of fowls. And 
they overflowed with delight when Mrs. Garrett 
placed a tall-necked bottle of Rhenish wine on 
the table. 

At dinner the Bohemian ate heartily, not 
to say wolfishly ; and though he had taken 
something more than his rightful share of the 
primrose-coloured wine, he agreed with Albert 
in thinking that they might as well have a bottle 
of Saint Emilion with their cigarettes. 

And as they drank their red wine and puffed 
away at their tiny sticks of papered tobacco, the 
young men talked cheerily of old tim< 
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places and faces they had known on the Rhine 
and the Neckar — of friends, also, whom they 
had known at Antwerp, and Venice, and Rome. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANOTHER O^RRIBLE DISCOVERY. 

PHILIP FARNCOMBE, of 44, Park Lane, 
and Brookfield Lodge, county Surrey, in 
the Court Guide, and of Lombard Street, in the 
Commercial Directory, was equally well-known 
in the east and west of the town. In the City he 
was a bill-discounter; in Park Lane he was a 
connoisseur, a buyer of modern pictures, and a 
giver of excellent dinners to men who, like him, 
were bachelors, or rendered homage to celibacy 
by keeping their wives at a respectful distance. 
A handsome old man, who belonged to two 
aristocratic clubs, and dressed in a careful style of 
exploded foppishness, he had friends in widely 
different circles of society. He was on gossiping 
terms with Cabinet Ministers, and gave break- 
fasts to the notabilities of the London season. 
The Rothschilds and Barings addressed him by 
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